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Maine Farmer and Mechanic’s insist upon and obtain the right of running pig iron| bow easily a man may, if blessed with health,.and 


Advocate,” + 


is published every Saturday Morning, by | free. 


WiLLIAM NOYES, 
WinTHRop, 
Io whom all letters on business must be directed. 
fraws.—$2,00 per annum.—$2,50 if payment is 
delayed beyond the year. 
ApVERTISEMENTS inserted at the following rates— 


and other mineral matters down the St. John duty 
In that case the vast beds of iron ore which 
are said to extend from the Aroostock to Houlton, 


‘thos sade one of profit. It is of no use to be 
_cooped up as we are by the British. We ought to 
have had a free pass down that river, as long as 
they had a free pass up the Madawasca. And then 


having a mind to work, with comparatively a small 
capital, make himself an independent -tiller of his 
own soil. Indeed, in our own State, similar advan- 


‘tages inay be found, and the young wan, with inde- 


imight be readily sent to market, and the business! pendent and industrious habits, may, in ashort time, 


| establish himself as an independent farmer, instead, 
'as many do, of wearing out a life of anxiety and tri- 
al, subject to a thousand temptations and mortify- 
ing incidents, and without any regular employment, 
in our towns and cities, Fashion, fashion, alas! 


All less than a square $1,00 for three insertions. the jron and the lime and other mineral matters | keeps thousands from becoming useful citizens, the 


#1,25 per square, for three insertions. Continu- 
ed three weeks at one half of these rates. 

Publishing Office, Portland, Middle Street, 
the Eastern Farmer. 
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Avricalture produces a patriot in the truest accepta- 
tion of the word.—Talieyrand 
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Preserving Seeds. 


| And yet we have 
facilities for making it in our State than can be 


which are or may hereafter be found in that region, 


sign of | would find an easy pa#$age to market. 





wan Glass. 


A population of over half a million, and those 


increasing rapidly every year, must necessarily use 
a great deal of glass in one shape or another, and for 


every particle that we use we are dependent on our 
sister States. It comes to us from New Hampshire, 
anj Massachusetts, and New York, and Pennsylva- 
nia, and we dont know from how many other States. 
better material, 
found in all the rest. We were in hopes that a 
glass manufactory would have been in successful 


operation long before this, but from some cause or 


other—either from lack of funds, or faith, or some 
other incubus, there is nothing done towards start- 


and better | 


pillars of the State, and ornaments of the age, by 
making them semi-idlers in the bosom of society. 
We ardently pray that a better public sentiment 


may yet prevail.—[Bangor Courier 
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The Butter Trade. 


Letter to the Merchants and Furmers of Canada. 


It will be admitted, that in these hard times, it is 
| peculiarly necessary to turn attention to every 
article which can be produced with .advantage in 
the country, not only as a means of paying debts, 


should 
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Whole No. 555. 











t with butter, is essentially requi- 
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ked in stone jars or crocks will 
that for family use, or tor sale in the 
might be so packed. That which is 
distance should be packed in casks 
Ws :—white oak or ash staves should 
? or four hours, and when thoroughly 
fo air tight kegs to contain from 60 to 
kegs should, in addition to a full 
wooden houps, have an iron hoop at 
filled with boiling water before being 
‘casks, before being filled with butter, 
)Miproughly soaked in cold hard water, or 
Maps better, in clear strong pickle. The 
mien be taken when wet, and the butter 
packed in as solid and hard as possible; all the 
butter inva cask should be of the same color and 
quality, as differences in either respect materially 
injure the sale. If not filled at a single operation, 
the butter should be covered with a clear strong 
brine, to be poured off when an addition is made. 
There should be a small space left between the 
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butter and the head of the cask, which should be 


but of purchasing such goods as the population | filled with strong clear brine, introduced through a 


| require; and it is really painful to see the produc- 
|tive resources of Canada wasted, by the careless 
|menner of curing, packing, and sending to market, 
which has characterised several ef our staple pro- 
ductions. This is peculiarly the case with respect 
to butter, which, whilst it is the most generally 
produced article of commerce in the country, and 
most Capable of indefinite extension, has been per- 
haps less attended to than any other. This was 
partly owing to the exorbitant duty of 20s. per cwt. 


ing one. It might not be so good business to some | Which the mother country formerly exacted upon 
} . . . e - | ) a § s , y ; ; ; 
| individuals as shaving notes from twelve to twenty- | colonial as well as foreign butter, but which is now 


, » far / : , modified to 5s. stg. per cwt. or rather more than 
Every farmer should preserve good seeds for use |five per cent—but would undoubtedly yield an| vs. Sif. P 


next year. In saving seeds we have found two| 

. ° } 
things essential—Ist, they should be from good | 
| 
| 
founded in fact, and should be attended to in the | 


tock. The remark that “like produces like,” is 


propagation of plants as well as animals. 2d. They 
should be perfectly ripe when gathered. ‘The seed | 
fora time is the only nourishment for the young} 
plant. Hence it is important that all of the ma- 
terial which is used for sustenance to the tender | 


hoxest profit, and be of great public benefit. Who'll 
begin the business? It need not be commenced 
A small establishment that can 


be seen through at a glance of the eye, will be more 


on a large scale. 


os wi 
| profitable than «ne of your overgrown establish- | ani 


ments, that requires a dozen agents to watch it, and 
a dozen more to watch them 





* Potatees, 


| 1-2d per 1b on colonial batter, whilst it still remains 
/as before on foreign, Under these circumstances, 
|and with a market of indefinite extent before us, we 
|should endeavor to put up an article to suit the 

aste of our customers, and which, if so put up, 
they will pay well for. 


| English market, whilst Canada, batter is generally 
| considere d not worth more than 50s.—yet we may 
| be assured that we can, if we choose, produce but- 


ter of as high a character as any in the world; and | 


| instead of the price in the Montreal market being 








| ho'e in the head, stopped with a peg, which may be 
taken out occasionally for a few days, and if any 
'shrinking appear, more brine be added. Country 


inerchants, whe usually receive butter from farmers, 
in quantities of a few pounds at a time. might have 
a puncheon, standing in a cool place, tull of brine, 
and if possible with a lump of ice in it, and throw 
the rolls of butter into it, until they have sufficient 
to pack, 

When packed the kegs should be kept in a cool 
cellar, unti] the month of September before being 
sent to market, the heat to which butter is exposed 
when forwarded in summer being exceedingly inju- 
nous, 

Butter made, packed and forwarded according to 
the above directions, which I have collected from 
various excellent authorities, would, I doubt not, 
please the British taste, and, whenits character was 


At present, the best Irish | established, be worth, at least, a half more than the 
Dutch butter commands 100s. per cwt. in the | average of butter as it is now made. 


I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
JOHN DOUGALL, 
Produce and Commission Merchant. 
Montreal, July 1, 1843. 





» | 
verm should be of the best quality, which cannot); Mr. Hotmes :—!t has been said that the potatoe | 4d. to Sd., as at present, it would, if we took pains| The principal cause of failure to make good but- 
be the case if the seed is not suffered to mature all) j, the King of American roots. Much indeed has | t© produce an article worth 100s. in Britain, doubt- ‘ter that may be kept fora long time, is the neglect 
° | 5S 


its parts perfeet.y. We once saw a field of wheat | 
the spring, part of which was four or tive inches | 


green, thrifty and vigorous- -the other part 


been said and written upon the subject of root 
culture. Now let the farmer employ all his energy, 
his skill and his manure, aided by all the advanta- 


_less bring froin 9d. to 10d. 
| ‘There are probadly 360,000 milch cows in Cana- 


to separate the buttermilk entirely from the butter. 
Some dairy women are afraid to let any cold 


da, one third of which may be required to supply | water touch the butter for fear of washing out the 


the farmers themselves with milk, butter, cheese, | 


goodness—as if water and butter could commingle. 


w.s about half as high and looked feeble. All| 45 which science can afford, and let us show to|&¢» Jeaving the produce of 200,000 to sell. If| We object to touching the butter by the hand, some 


vrew on the same kind of soil, which was manured | 
, ploughed in the same day—the seed all sown | 
in the same day, and harrowed in at the same time, 


' 
j 


} 
‘ | 
insect kind | 
The owner said | 


No worms or any thing else of the 


u peared to trouble either piece. 


that he sowed the same | f wheat, but that on! -. a = ey wee > Ng ~ 
thut he sowed the same kind 8) 5] | is pursued, having reference to the Improv eme nt of million und a half ot dollars—no mean item for the drawn off, and so on til the water cease 3 to look 


ing an immensity of potatoes. 
of crops must not be coughed dot nor winked out 


of sight. Indeed grass crops may be regarded as 


A proper rotation | 


is, they should give an average of et least GO |bs. 
of butter a year. Thus, the farmers should have 


ae a © , |these were all good breeds, and well managed, | 
mankind that the soil of Maine is capable of yield-| |)” ~— , te] 


particles will melt and these injure the whole. A 


their produce would be very large; but even as 1t| little wooden paddle is best. 


W hen the batter is gathered in the churn, that is, 
when it separates, from the buttermilk and forms 


equal to 200,000 kegs of butter, of 60 Ibs. each, to | lumps, the buttermilk should all be drawn oft and 


on : : |dispose of annually, which if properly put up 
| of immense value, and especially if a proper system | I ys properly p Ps | 


cold water should be added; then the whole must 


should yield an annual revenue of more than a|be agitated or churned, and this water must be 


7 = ‘ ae 20 srfectiy ne | : F — “ a | . 
tle most thrifty part was from seed perfectly ripe}, soil, Ey must be our main sheet anchor as|tarmers of Canada. It is not to be supposed of | white. 


und good, while the other had net fully ripened | 
1 cut. Seeds, when gathered and cleaned, 
iid be kept dry, and labeled with the name and 
date of the year when gathered, so that there can | 


be no mistake in regard to their kind ofage. 


7 a | 
Drones. | 
‘om time immemorial a part of the bees 1n a | 


‘e have been stigmatised as perfectly useless 





usects—and the very name “drone” has become 
one of reproach to whatever or whoever it is ap- | 
ed. Butler, a writer who pretended to know all} 
sbout bees, bears down on the drones in the follow- | 
ie style—“ The drone is a gross stingless bee, | 
that spendeth his time in gluttony and idleness. 
Vor howsoever he brave it with his round velvet 
cap, his side gown, his full paunch, and his joud 
voice, yet is he but an idle companion, living by the 
sweat of others’ brows. .He worketh not at all, 
either at home or abroad, and yet spendeth as rouch | 
as two laborers; you shall never find his maw with- 
out a good drop of the purest nectar. In the heat 
of the day he flieth abroad, aloft and about, and 
that with no small noise, as though he would do 
some great act; but it is only for pleasure, and to 
vet him a stomach, and then returns he presently 
to his cheer.” 

Now we have no doubt this is a gross slander. 
upon as useful and meritorious a class as there is 
inthe hive. The fact is, Butler was totally igno- 
rant of the character and use of the drone, and so 
he covers his ignorance by abusing him, ¢s the man- 
ner of many is at the present day. We do not pre- 
tend to know his real province or duty in the hive 
nor do we believe half what has been written res- 
pecting bees; but we do not believe the Almighty 
ade them for no useful purpose whatever. If he 
did, it is an exception to his wonderful works as far 
as they are known, We have no doubt, if they were 
struck out of existence, and no corresponding change 
made in the habits of bees, that the whole race or 
species would become extinct. 

That they are killed or die off iff the fall is no 
proof that they are useless. The moth of the silk 
worm, after laying her eggs, dies, and so of thou- 
sands of other insects, and why should not the laws 
of nature hold good in regard to bees? 





Tue Weatner. August has for the most part 
been wet and warm in this vicinity. The wet 
weather has injured the wheat crop somewhat, but 
‘thas pushed the fall feed along wonderfully, and 
helped the potatoes and Indian corn very essential- 
ly. Should Jack Prost keep himself aloof a reason- 
dle time we shall have a good crop of corn yet, and 
the materials for hastypuddings be as plenty asa 
yankee could wish. . 


lron. 


We understand there is a company erecting a 
‘urarce for smelting iron, on Pleasant River, in 
Piscataquis county, and that there is an abundance 
of first rate ore close by it. How is it, Bro. Edes? 
Give us the particulars, 

We do not see why more attention has not been 
paid to the iron ores of ourown State. ‘The several 
°xplorations made prove that we have an abundance 
of ore, and yet we are dependent upon other States 
‘or nost of the pig iron used among us. It other 
veople can make it profitable to smelt iron, what 
‘ao binder us in Maine from doing the same? We 
“re sorry that the commissioners who made the 





|grass in pastures has become sufficient for their 


| 


winter food for cattle, sheep and horses; but the | ©OU'S®; that they would dispose of their entire sur- 


: | plus dairy produce in the form of butter, butif the 
| farmer who raises his cellar full of potatoes, that he | i y pre ‘ . 7 


/upon the right track. Cattle will thrive upon the | 


poorest hay, or upon straw, if supplied with a) 
liberal quantity of potatoes. Has any farmer | 


proved satisfactorily how profitable are boiled | 


potatoes for milch cows in the spring hefore the | 


support? The labor of cooking potatoes is very 
light if the farmer have every thing well contrived 
and every suitable preparation. A good pile of| 

| 


wood, split fine and of the right tength, in the wood | 


house, ready at hand. Potatoes must form a very | 
. . ae 
large item in the food of swine. 


constant supply of materials to manufacture into 


manure. What shall we say of raising potatoes 


Hogs supplied with warm boiled potatoes through 
the summer and well attended, will become rather 
bulky by the following winter. 
throuvh the suramer should be spread upon a floor, 
and ina place where the sun will not shine upor. 
them, and the sprouts, if large, should be broken 
off. If 1000 bushels of potatoes have been raised 
upon a single acre of land in Vermont, and 600 
bushels very frequently in good old Massachusetts, 
what can be done in the State of Maine? Let us 
not be behind the spirit of the age. 


J. E. Rowre. 
Rumford, August, 1843. 


Messrs. Editors :—Please inform us through the 
Farmer what would be the expense of building a 
gabble or scandal mill, to go by water, which would 
save much time, and abuse of one another of our 
race, to be built so as to do up the work nobly for 
both sides. ScanDau VILLAGE. 

August 7th, 1843. 


It would put too many out of business. 
[Ep. 


(G>Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth, U. 8S. Commission- 
er of Patents, is the owner of a large travt of Land 
in Indiana, and advertises farms for sale, without 
the payment of cash. E:nigrants from Europe will 
find this a good opportunity for procuring farms. in 
a healthy country, as Mr. Ellsworth says that tim- 
ber will be furnished for fencing the land, and bit- 
uminour coal given for fue) for ten years at least. 
One half the crops of the land for two or three 
years will be taken in full payment for the land, 
when a good title will be given. The land is ready 
for the plough, and the smoothness of the surface 
admits all the labor saving machinery in sowing 
and gathering—on? man and a boy, with a team, 
break up two acres per day, and if corn is dropped 
in the farrow, a “sod crop” of 25 to 40 bustels is 
obtained without the least cultivation. The ordi 
nary yield is 20 to 30 bushels of wheat, and 45 to 
75 bushels of corn per acre. 2000 rails, with the 
help of a ditch, will make one mile of fence, and 
two teams will make a ditch the same distance (by 
new machinery) per day. If twigs of cotton wood 
and sicamore are inserted in the spring in the ditch 
every 10 feet, durable posts are obtained, besides a 
fine shade and much wood. 

Mr. Elisworth aiso advertises five thousand acres 
of timber land for sale for half the crops as above, 
or if preferred, the black salts made from the ashes 
saved in burning the timber—kettles too for boiling 
wil] be furni on satisfactory terms. ; 

The notice of Mr. Ellsworth presents a graphic 





Nore. 








eaty with Queen Victoria's embassador, did not | 


picture of the extent and capabilities of our coun- 
try and particulsrly of the grest west. It shows 


turn out swine to pasture during summer, but 1 


as . | le y uc as vee 3 ( aT ] , 
think that it is better policy to shut them up. Let | [ nity, much Newibome alvendy igeeeianes, “enpeeseny 


enough so that the farmer may carry forward the | 


Potatoes kept | | 


sold it in other forms in preference, they should be 


| in the winter, and also in the spring, is certainly | balf of the above quantity could be spared from the 


consumption of our own non-producing population 
for export, there would still be 100,000 kegs, worth 
nearly £200,000, to export annually, constituting a 
very handsome item in our export list, which as 
things are now managed, ts a mere trifle, not worth 
taking into account. The butter is produced now, 
and the only question is, whether it shall be put up 
in a way to bring a fair price, or wasted and spoiled 


30 as to yield little or nothing. 


The conditions requisite for the production of 
good butter, may be arranged uncer three heads— 
Ist, the kind of cows to be kept, and the trea ment 
they should receive; 2d, the whule process of 
making butter, and 3d, the mode of packing and 


Some farmers | sending ‘o market. 


1. Respecting the best breeds of cattle for the 


may refer toa Prize Essay entitled * ‘The Cow,” 


us have a pen and a yard rightly contrived, and @| which appeared two years ago in the Advocate, and 


which may be nad in a separate form. I may state, 
however, that the Ayrshire, Devon, and Durham are 
excellent breeds. 

W ith regard to feeding and treatment, the same 


business of fattening his hogs during the summer ?| Essay gives much valuable information, and I shall 
only briefly state, that without abundance of nutri- 
‘tious food, it is vain to look for abundance of rich 


nilk. “For pasture,” I quote’from a high authority, 
‘clean turf which is mostly composed of white 
clover, and has been laid down for a number of 
|years, witl be found sweeter and better than any 
lother; and of roots, carrots will make the best 
colored and flavored butter—no cow, however, kept 
lentirely on roots, will produce as good m lk and 
| butter as if fed partly on these and partly on fresh 
grass or hay.” Milch cows should be carefully 
kept frown such herbs as impart an offensive taste 
or sme]} to butter. 
| 2. The milk should be kept in a coo] place, in 
broad and rather shallow earthernware, tin, or zine 
pans, and the cream taken off before the milk sours, 
otherwise it is almost impossible to separate the 
'curdled milk from it, and the mnixture of such milk 
is one of the most common and serious drawbacks 
ito butter, and causes much of what is made in 
| Canada to become rancid. The cream should then 
| be kept at a moderate temperature, and should not 
exceed 51 to 55 degrees of Farenheit when churn- 
ing begins. This in our summer would be quite 
cool, so that farmers generally must just in the 
summer season keep the milk and cream as cool as 
they can, and for this purpose they should if possi- 
ble, have a milk house in their cellar, flagged all 
round with stones, and kept moist with water, the 
evaporation of which cools the temperature wonder- 
fully. The door of this cellar should open to a 
side of the house where no manure is kept, and 
nothing putrid or in any way tainted, should on any 
account be permitted within, otherwise the butter 
will be materially injured. It will be found highly 
beneficial to puta little cold water into the pans 
with the milk in summer, and hot water in winter. 
Some churn the whole milk after souring, and this 
is the way to produce the greatest quantity of but- 
ter, but it is the most laborious. 

Batter should be carefully gathered from the 
churn, with the band, and the milk squeezed out; it 
should then be well washed in cold hard spri 
water, without remaining long in it, and be Pantin. 
until a freed from the particles of milk 
and water; it should then be salted as follows :— 
Mix one pound of fine Liverpool salt, perfectly 
clean, and four ounces of finely powdered loaf 
sugar, and work in an ounce of this mixture toa 
pound of butter, ,until thoroughly incorporated, 
Butter made in this way will prove delicious. There 
is another excellent plan practised in Ireland, which 
might be tried with advantage in this country, if 

round rock salt could be obtained, viz: one ounce 
Boe rock salt, and one fifth of an ounce of saltpetre 
to twenty-eight ounces of butter. Common Ameri- 
can salt has substances in it which injure butter. 
If hard spring water is not procurable, butter should 
be made without washing, as soft water 
some of iis finest ag ow Perfect 
in the dishes, churn, hands, and every thing that 














This serves to harden the butter and to work out 
the buttermilk. If any liquid is finally left m the 
butter, this liquid will be nearly ali water, and you 


)may have a goodly quantity to spare for his stock | at Jeast equally profitable. Now, thou.sh only the | have salt. water or brine in your butter rather than 


buttermilk, which becomes tainted in three or tour 
days of hot weather. Pure brine will not taint the 
butter, but buttermilk will. 

There is no good reason to be offered why butter 
cannot be kept as long as tallow or lard. We keep 
these articles the year round without a particle of 
salt. The reason is we work out all the impure 
matter by means of heat which we use in trying 
out the fat and the tallow. ‘I'here are instances 
where butter has been kept for a year or more 
without any salt. Can we not learn how to cleanse 
our butter so as to obtain double price for it ? 

[Massachusetts Ploughman. 


Comparative value of Fodder: 


Tuaer has given some estimates of the compar- 
ative amount of nutritious matter in different sub- 
stances used for feeding cattle which may be s ita- 
bly introduced here: He says that according to ex- 
periments, it has been found that 100 parts of good 
hay, contain 50 parts which may be reckoned as 
easily adapted for nutriment. “Of 100 parts of po- 
tatoes reduced to the same degree of dryness as 
the hay, there are dry 30 parts of which 25 are nu- 
tritious ; therefore 94 lbs. of potatoes are equal in 
nutriment to 47 Ibs, of hay. Beets have 8 per 
cent. of harder digestible fibre; their nutritious 
power may therefore be set down at 10 per cent— 
Ruta baga contains 12 per cent. nutritious matter, 
and 3 per cent. of more difficut fibre. The same is 
the case with turnips.” 

Vert, Vol. 1. p. 260, has also some tables show- 
ing the equivalents of many plants, &c., to hay, by 
which it appears from many experiments that the 
following ratio exists: 


Name of materials of fodder. 
100 lbs. of hay are equal to— 





Mealy Grain Fruits. 


1. Good kernels— 
a. Of the usual grain fruits— 


was 


SSLSS SSSSS SRSESHRSE 


W heat, - - - ° ° . 
Rye, - - - - ; 


Oats, - . . - os . « 
Maize orIndian corn, - - * * * 
Millet, - © a 3 

b. Of the leguminous fruits. 


Pease, - . ° 
Vetches or tares, - - - ° 
Lentiles, - . - e » 


Beans, - - . ° $ . 


2. After-grains. 
Wheat, - - - : ° 
Rye - ° . - ° 7 
Barley, - - - 
Oats, ° - - - - 
Leguminous fruits, - - ° 
100 Ibs. of hay are equal to— 


I. 

Root, Knob, and Cabbage Plants. we 
Potatoes, a - . - e > - 
Artichoke, - . . - . : 230 
Red Beets, - - - ° c > - - 800 
Swedish turnips or cabbage turnips, - 3000 
Carrots, == - e . " - 270 
White tursips, - “ ° : 400 
Cabbage - . : . - 60 
Stalks of root and knob plants in a green state, 500 

MI 


Fodder-Plants and Grasses. 

Luzerne, sainfoin, red clover, and all kinds of 

clever, with various species of ore and le- 

nminous plants ased green for er. 

Good reo: ay A & ¥ id ” - 190 
Moss-hay; poot kinds of bay, - 150 
Grasses and herbaceous cabbage plants io & 

green state, + 5 4 a ” - 450 


109 Ibs. of bay are equa! on 


90 | Productive, and to what sectfons of the country it is 


lV. 
Straw with Chaff, of— 
Winter wheat, ) 


Buck wheat ° ° . : > . 300 
Seed clover, : ° . ° ° - 180 
Rape, 

Mustard, : : : : 400 
Gold of pleasure. 

Poppy, 

Sunflower, } : : > : 500 


100 Ibs. of hay are equal to— 


Ibs. 
Chaff and husks, without straw, of— 


Wheat, : ° ° : - 50 
Rye, speltz, and barley, - ° . 4 170 
ee eee ee we Si SH 150 


Rape, - : ° . : . : 200 
Gold of pleasure and mustard, = - - - 230 


Seed clover, - - - - : - 100 

Flax seed, - - : : - 130 

Leguiminous piants, as peas, vetches & lentiles, 150 
ve 


Refuse in business. 
After meal, ° : : ° ° - 50 
W heat bran, os 
Rye “s - e ° ° 40 
Oil-cake, from poppy, flax, rape seed, ‘ 60 
Skimmings of barley in preparation of malt, 60 
Malt-shoots of barley, 125 


Barley beer refuse, 900 maas, 


= 1214 gall. 


Sour milk, . ° - - 200 ths 
Whey, - e . ° - 350 
From the forest, 

Acorns, chestnuts, beech nuts, - : - 


A. K. Brock, who is referred to by Scawertrz 
asa Very distinguished wriier, gives the fullowing 
table of equivalents :— 


600 Ibs. wheat straw, 


“ epeliz, \ Ibs. 
= rye, 300 | 
46 barley, | 
Summer wheat, 
“ #peliz, - - - - - 230 
“e rye, 
: barley 
Oats Ms } 200 
Ma‘ze, or Indian corn, 275 
Millet, - : . : . : 300 
Peas, - : : . : . : - 390 
Lentiles, - : : : : : 160 
Vetches, or tares, : - - - - 180 


the subject, in order to learn all that is necessary 
about it before recommending it for general culti- 
/vation. Yet though we take a wide range for se- 
| lection, we confine ourselves to a smal! list, and that 
made up such varieties as are decidedly superior. 
The fruit business is greatly injured by the authors 
of books, and nurserymen, offering a long list, ma- 
ny of which are second or third rate, without prop- 
erly distinguishing between them. 

_ Phe four kinds first named in the list last spring 
viz, Early Harves, Stripen Shropshirevide, Barly 
Sweet Bough, and Williams’s Favorite, are early 
kinds, and of course transient in their duration,—- 
The Porter lasts longer, and is a very saleable 
fruit. The Lyscum selis well, but it is not 
extensively cultivated. The Bla Pearman ‘i 
intend some remarks on the Hubbardston None- 
such next week. The Rhole Island Greening, 
Baldwin, and Roxbury Russet are all late apples 
and very sileable, and they are cultivated toa 
greater extent than any other kinds. Danvers Win- 
ter Sweet is not extensively cultivated, but it is a 
great bearer, excellent fruit, and it sells well. 

_ Jewett’s Fine Red 1s a new variety in this sec- 
tion, which we have lately been introducing. We 
have known it for many years. It is a great bearer, 
good size, handsome fruit, and the finest in its sea- 
son, which is October, November, and December, 
when we want something between the Porter, and 
the oomeng and Baldwin. We consider it supe- 
rior to the Porter both in appearance and quality ; 
it is one of the finest desert fruits we ever tasted. 
We will give a particular description of this fruit 
in its season, when we shall have a specimen to 
show, and if they bear well this season, some for 
general distribution. 

Among other new kinds not generally know, are 
the Golden Ball, a winter fruit, large and splendid, 
excellent for the desert and for cooking—Buars Ap- 
ple, of a rich and excellent flavor, in use the last of 
August and through September—Eustis, a hand- 
some fine fruit, late in fall and first of winter—Fall 
Delicate, a large handsome fruit of fine quality— 
Beauty, a very handsome delicate fal] fruit—Honey 
Sweeting, a very sweet winter apple, of good size 
quality—Table Greening, the tree ot doubtful thrift 
and productiveness; the fruit of good size and qual- 
ity, and has the remarkable quality of keeping in 
fine condition till September the second season, 
We shall collect specimens of these and other new 
and excellent varieties, and information as to their 
thrift and production, and peculiar locality, and 
communicate such as may be useful to our readers. 

[Boston Cultivator. 





Porators.—The mercer potato seems to have 
become more and more defective of latter years; 
is this owing to its becoming aged and of a broken 
down constitution, or from some other unexplained 





ir ry “ 

“ e ve “ee 

580“ barley “ 

560 seed clover straw. 

“rye or barley chaff. 

500 pea straw. 

450“ wheat, pea or barley chaff, or vetch straw, 
326 clover, 2d mowing: usual meadow hag, 
300 clover hay in blossom. [12d mowing. | 
2380 ** best meadow hay. 

350 best clover hay, belore blossom. 

lid oat grain. 

100 barley * 

1n0 rye ¢ 

89 yellow peas. 

80 wheat grain. 


Consequenily, 2 tbs. of grain straw is worth as 
much as 1 tb. of usual meadow hay, or | lb. of clo- 
ver hay, mowed in the blossom, &c. 

We find the following table of equivalenta, in 
some English papers, which is iaserted by way of 
comparison — 

100 Ibs. of good hay = 90 clover-hay, made when 

“ “c ss fete} “ee “é before 

it blussums 


e “ 98 clover, 2d crop. 
“ s “ 98 luzerne hay. 

“e as * 89 sainfoin ** 

“ “ « O1 ture “ 

6 “ * 146 clover. 

“cc ce 


410 green clover. 


ss “ ** 467 vetches or tures, green 
“ “c “ 975 green Indian corn. 

“ 4 ** 541 cow-cabbage leaves. 

“ “ ‘6 374 spelt -r-wheat straw. 
“ “ 442 rye straw. 

ts “a ** 164 oat straw. 

“ “ ** 152 pea stalk. 

“ “ “ 159 vetch © 

“ce “ ‘* 501 raw potatoes, 

“ ““ * 175 boiled =“ 

“ “ * 339 mangel wurtzel. 

“ “ * 405 turnips. 

“ “6 * 276 carrots. 

« “ 308 swedish turnips. 

‘se ‘ ** 305 ss * leaves on 
be “ “ 54 rye. 

rT} ss “ 46 wheat. 

bs “ “ 59 wats. 

te “ * 50 vetches, 

‘ “ “ 45 geas. 

“ “ “ 645 beans. 

s “ * 64 buck what. 

“ “ ** 57 Indian corn. 

sc “ ‘“ 68 acorns. 

& “ * 50 horse cheetnute. 

“ “ “ €2 sunflower seed. 

“ “ * 69. linseed cake. 

“ “ * 105 wheat bran. 

“ “6 ** 109 rve bran. 

“ “ ** 167 wheat, pea and oat chaff, 
“ “ © 179 rye and barley ” 


16 Ibs. of raw, or 14 Ibs. of bwiled potatoes, - will 
allow a diminution of 8 lbs. of hay. 

An ox requires 2 per cent. of his livesweight, in 
hay, per day: if be works, 21-2 percent. A mileh 
cow,3 percent. A fattening ox, 5 percent. at first; 
4 per cent. when half fat ; and 4 when fat, or 41-2 
average. Sheep, when grown, 3 1-2 per cent. of 
thelr weight in hay, per day. 





Apples. 


In answer to the inquiries of our correspondent, 
Mr. Davis, of Acton, whether it is best to celtivate 
a greater variety of fruit than was eumerated in 
the Cultivator of April Ist, we answer chat fruit 
growers find it most profitable to cultivate for the 
market only a few kinds, and such as have their 
character well established, and are popular, as such 
meet with a ready sale, while others equally as 
good in their appearance and quality would not sell, 
as they are not known. There are some other ex- 
cellent kinds that a farmer will find desirable for 
his own use, in order that he may have a variety in 
succession, at all seasons. 

In the let, to which I have referred are only such 
kinds as are well known in this and many other 
markets. For some eight or ten years past we have 
availed ourselves of every favorable opportunity 
(and oor situation has been a nme one for this 

for collecting imens of superior native 
oe ie eed we have ged very soccessful, having 
obtained sever] kinds equal to any thing in this or 
any other market, and some in their season are 61- 
perior to any others; yet we are@.very cautious 
about introducing new fruits, ee experi- 
ment; for though the fruit be it is neces- 
sary to learn whether the tree be hardy, thrifty, and 


adapted, for core vagieties of fruit will not Jourisn 
tar Trove the place @ origin, even in the same 


When we get a new and valuable kind we gen- 
erally distribute the scions ents 





cause? Would it not be well to search after some 
other variety possessing good qualities and a sound 
constitution, to substitute for it ? 

The foxite is a sound, good potato, which posses- 
ses very desirable qualities, and is preferred by 
manv to the mercer. 

The forty-fold, which was introduced a few years 
since from Europe, by Robert Buist, a celebrated 
gardener of Philadelphia, certainly has no superior 
in quality, and it is very productive; it has a light 
red skin, is of medium size, and good shape. It is 
white and mealy when boiled, and has a delightful 
taste. Its cultivation is not yet widely extended, 
but where it has been tried, it maintains its ground 
against all others. 

J. Cowperthwait, on the Delaware, ten miles 
above Philadelphia, raised a large crop of therm last 
season, from whom they were obtained for family 
use, and for planting last season, when they were 
distributed to three persons in different sections of 
country, and they succeeded aimirably. A. B. 
[Farmers’ Cabinet.] 


, = : 
New England Farming, 

Mr. Editor :—If there is one class of people who 
are more favored than another, we believe it is that 
class who labor ina New England soil. These 
men who depend upon their own industry and econ- 
omy, in the management of the soil they cultivate, 
for an honorable living. This being the case, how 
important it is that we as farmers should understand 
our business so that we can be able to manage 
successfully for ourselves, and also to show to 
others that we are farmers of the right stamp I 
believe myself, as the great Jefferson did, that 
“those who labor in the earth are the chosen peo- 
ple of God,” and for my own part I wish for no 
greater worl ‘ly honors than to be a practical culti- 
vatur of a New England soil. But notwithstanding 
the improvements which have been made in this 
branch of business for a few years past, yet it is 
a fact beyond question that our system of tarming 
is far behind what it should be, But the question 
may be asked, what system if carried out will place 
our farming on that high standard among other 
branches of business which it so justly deserves ? 
I answer, by uniting sound theories with thorough 
practical knowledge, in the great business of agri- 
culture. Another thing, if our farmers mean to be 
successful in their business, they must be intelli- 
gent tnen, reading men, thinking men.—The idea 
of ignorance about our business, and of the im- 
provements which have been and are constant! 
waking, and of settling down on some system whic 
has been followed before us by our fathers, and 
carried out by us as correct because it is old, this 
will not raise the standard of our business to the 
notice of mankind. We repeat it again, that if we 
as farmers mean to be successful men, we must 
study the character of our soils, and every thing 
connected with our business, as a minister would 
stody his sermon. ‘The direct means which the 
farmer has to obtained this knowledge is the study 
of agricultural papers. These useful publications 
have become so numerous and so cheap that no 
farmer need or should be without them. et if I 
had time and means to travel through New Eng- 
land, and visit every farmer’s residence, I fear that 
even now I should not find more than one person in 
six or eight who availed himself of the reading of 
an azricultural paper. For my own I cannot 
see how any farmer, who hag ever heard of one of 
these papers, can depcive himself of their reading. 
In vain may we expect to see our New England 
farming elevated to its just position, if we content 
ourselves that nothing more can be learned than 
what our fathers have told us, and that it is not ne- 
cessary that we should be educated in agriculture 
However, we think that the spirit of emulation 
among our farmers is beginning to awake; and we 
will say go on, be determined to know more about 
your business, and to be better men, better citizens, 
when the sun goes down at night than when it 
rose in the morning. For my own I dislike all 
horse jockeying or cattle jockey farmers, for thie 
reason—Wwhen they are off jockeying, (which, by 
the way, is mogt of the.time,) then their farming 





then let him give his whole attention to it. There 
is as much diffrence between here), Jooneyins 299 
farming as there is between light and darkness; 
one is an honorable business, the other is not. 
Let every farmer own a good horse and a goo 
team, and thenif he understands himeelf end bis 





among ; 
in different sections, who devote much attention to 


business, he wil} not change them often. One thingy 


—- 


saleable, but in some sections it 1s declining. We 


business suffers. Ifa farmer means to be a farmer,. 
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fatigue.—If your feet become paintul from 





gay to var farmers; if you have had an itch- 
rel d= fa pull up stakes, and lodk to the “ far 
give it up at once, and be content to dig in 
cur New England soil, which will pay as we for 
good cultivation as any soil in Christerdom. We 
have spare acres, and worn out acres enough to re- 
claim, to last ua and our children und future gener- 
ations fora thousand years to come. This being 
the case, let us be content with onr lot, which will 
be short, at the longest, in this world.—[Boston 
Cultivator. 


Things Worth Kaowing. 
From Miss Leslie’s Magazine. 
Ringworms.—There is no better remedy 
fur ring-worm than mercurial ointment rub- 
qed on at night and oot washed off ull morn- 
ing. It causes no pain, and a few applica- 
tions will effect a cure. 


» allay pain in the feet when caused by 





walking or standing, put them, as soon as 
you can, into warm salt and water, mixed in 
ihe proportion of two large handtuls of salt to 
a gallon of water. Sea water made warm 
will du very well, if you can conveniently 
procure it. Keep your feet in the salt water 
till it begins to feei cool. Then wipe them 
dry, and rub them hard and long with a coarse 
thick towel, or a hair mitten. Where the 
feet are tender and easily fatigued, it is an 
excellent practice to go through this process 
regularly every night, or every morning, or 
both also employing it without fail always 
on coming home from a walk. With perse- 
verance it has cured neuralgia in the feet, 
and likewise rheumatism. 

Afier taking your hands out of the salt and 
water, to prevent any roughness that may 
ensue, wash them immediately with fine soap; 
or, what is still better, with almond creain, 
first dipping them in fresh cold water, and 
then rubbing on, till it forms a lather, @ very 
little of the above composition. Almond 
cream is manufactured in great perfection by 
Eugene Roussel, Chesnut street, Philadel- 
phia. It isa very pleasant and useful article 
for the toilette, and should be kept carefully 
covered. in winter itis an excellent pre- 
ventive of chapped hands. 

For a chafed upper-lip and soreness of the 
nostrils, such as generally accompanies a 
cold in the head, nothing is better than the 
homely remedy of greasing the excoriation 
at night on going to bed with a bit of mutton 
tallow (that of a candle will do), held to the 
fire to soften. It is well to keep always in 
the house for this purpose, some nice tallow, 
prepared by boiling and skimming a sufficient 
quantity of fresh mutton-fat, and then pour- 
ing it warm into gallicups, which should be 
closely covered as soon as the liquid has 
congealed. 


Mustard plasters —Mustard plasters are 
frequently very efficacious in rhumatic or 
other pains. It is best to make them entirely | 
of mustard and vinegar, without any mixture | 
of flour. They should be spread between) 
iw pieces of thin muslin, and bound on the | 
part affected. It is not well to allow them to| 
stay on more than twenty minutes at the 
utmost, it pot being advisable that they 
should blister the skin. When a mustard | 
plaster is taken off, wasn the part tenderly | 
with a soft sponge and warm water. If the| 
irritation continues troublesome, apply poul- | 


tices of grated bread crumbs, well 





wetted | 
with lead-water, renewing them frequently. 

A mustard plaster behind the ear will often 
comove a tooth-ache, ear-ache, or a rheumatic | 
pain in the head. Apphed to the wrists they | 
are very beneficial in checking an ague fit, | 
if puton as soon as the first symptoms of 
chill evince themselves, 

To extract durable ink.—Rubd the ink-stain 
with a lithe sal-ammonia moistened with) 
water. | 

To keep shad fresh till next day.—Shad | 
that is brought trom market one day to be| 
eaten at breakfast or dinner the next, may be | 
kept perfectly well without corning, as it is| 
called; and when broiled, will look and taste 
as if tresh from the water. 
brought home, clean the fish, cut off the 
head and tail, split it down the back, and 
spreading out the two halves on a large dish, | 
cover them with a mixture consisting of a 
jarge table-spvontul of brown sugar, a tea- 
spoonful of cayenne pepper, and a tea-spoon- 
ful of salt. Let it lie til next day: then 
wipe the mixture entirely off with a clean 
cloth; broil the shad well, spread a little 
butter on it, and send it to table hot. ‘here 
you can season it to your tuste with condi- 
meuts from the castor. In the April aumber 
we gave*this method of preparing fresh shad, 
but omitted saying that the above mixture of 
sugar, &c., would preserve it perfectly well 
for at least twenty-four hours; keeping it of 
course well covered, and in a cool dry place. 
We earnestly recommend it to our readers as 
veing far superior to the common method of 
corning or salting. The sugar is all-impor- 
taut. 


' 


Boston Cream Cakes.—From a quart of 
rich milk take half a pit, and put it iutoa 
small saucepan with a split vanilla bean, and 
a stick of the best Ceylon cinnamon broken 
mn pieces. Cover the saucepan closely, and 
let it boil till the milk is highly flavoured 
with the vanilla and cinnamon. Then strain 
it; take out the vanilla bean, wipe it dry, and 
nut it away, as it will dq fyr ahother time. 
Mix the flavoured milk with the other pint 
and a half, and let it get quite cold. Beat 
very light the yolks only of twelve eggs, and 
stir them inte the milk alternately with a 
quarter of a pound of powdered white sugar. 
Then put the custard mixture into a tinpan, 
set itin a Dutch oven, or something of the 
sort: pour some water round it about half 
way up the side of the pan, and bake it not 
more than ten minutes. Instead of vanilla, 
you may flavour the custard by boiling in the 
half pint of milk with the cinnamon, a hand- 
ful of bitter almonds or peach kernels, 
blanched and broken in half. 

In the mean time, let another mixture be 
prepared as follows. Sift half a pound of 
fine flour. Cut up half a pound of fresh 
butter in a piat of rich milk, and set it on the 
stove or near the fire till the butter begins to 
melt. Then stir it well, and take it off. 
Beat eight whole eggs till very light, and stir 
them gradually into the milk and butter in 
turn with the flour. Take care to have this 
batter very smooth and quite free from lumps, 
tlaving beaten and stirred it thoroughly, put 
it in equal portions into deep patty-pans with 
ain unscolloped sides, filling them but a 


le 
gee to rise in bakin ae alty-pans 







e than half, so as to allow space for 





into a brisk oven, and bake them about a 
quarter of an hour or ie age They 
must be well browned. hen done, take 
them out, and open in the sides of each 
(while quite hot) a slit or cut large enough 
for the admission of a portion of the custard 
which has been made for them, Put in care- 
fully with a spoon as moch custard as will 
amply fill the cavity or hollow in the middle 
of each cake, Then close the slit nicely by 
pinching and smoothing it with your thamb 
and finger, and set the cakes to cool. They 
should be eaten fresh. lo summer they wil 
ont keep till next day, woless set on ice. 
properly made, they will be found excellent. 
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MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 


An intelligent class car scarce ever be, as # class, ¥!- 
. . "1" J 
cious, never, as aclass, indolent. * * * The new 











world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of 


things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present a\tractions, which un- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficirnt to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.—Everett. 
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Philosophy in Sport. 
(Continued.) 

CHAPTER X111. 

‘Your explanation,’ cried Louisa, ‘is so 
clear and intelligible, that I feel quite confi- 
dent I could now explain any machine that 
owes its action to the exhaustion of the air, 
and the pressure of the atmosphere.’ 

‘If that be your belief.’ said Mr. Seymour, 
‘I will not lose a moment in putting your 
knowledge tothe test.—Tom, do you run 
into the house, and fetch hither the kitchen 
bellows.’ 

The bellows were produced. and Louisa, 
having been desired by her father to explain 
the manner in which they received and expel- 
the air, proceeded as follows: ‘Upon raising 
the upper from the under board, the interior 
space of the bellows is necessarily increased, 
and immediately supplied with an additional 
quantity of air, which is driven into it by the 
pressure of the atmosphere; when by pressing 
down the upper board, it is again expelled 
through the iron tube or nosle.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Tom, ‘in the same man- 
ner that the water was expelled from my 
squirt, when I pushed down the handle.’ 

‘So far you are quite correct,’ said Mr. 
Seymour; ‘but you have not yet told us the 
use of the hole in the under board, and which 
is covered as you perceive, with a moveable 
flap ofjeather: it is termed a valve or ‘wind- 
clap.’ 

‘That,’ replied Tom, ‘is for the purpose of 
admitting the air, when we raise up the 
board.’ 

‘Exactly so; and also to prevent the air 
from passing out again, when you press it 
down, I wish to direct your attention par- 
ticularly to this contrivance, because, simple 
as itmay appear, its action will teach you 
the general nature of a valve. Without it, 
the operation of filling the bellows with air 
would have been so tedious as to have de- 
stroyed the wiility of the instrument; for the 
air could, in that case, have only found 
admission through the nosle, and that, again, 
would have been attended with the additional 
disadvantage of drawing smoke and othe: 





\matter into its cavity; when, however, you ; , 
A " J ;; Water havieg been go raised, it cannot fall 


raise up the board, the air by tts externa 
pressure, opens the windclap inwards, and 
thus finds an easy entrance for itself; and 
when you press the board downwards, the 
air, thus condensed, completely shuts the 
valve, and itsreturn through that avenue be- 
ing prevented, it rushes through the tube.’ 

The children were much pleased with the 
simplicity of this invention, and Tom inquired 
of the vicar who first thonght of it. 

‘*We are informed by Sirabo,” replied Mr 
Twaddleton, ‘* that Anacharsis, the Scythian 
philosopher, who lived: in the time of Solon, 
about six hundred years before Christ, inven- 


As soou as it is|ted the bellows, as well as the anchor, arid: 


potier’s wheel; but,” he added, ‘‘ there is 
some reason to doubt the truth of this state- 
ment.—The bellows, however, were certain- 
ly known to the Greeks; and the great poet 
Virgil alludes to them in his fourth Georgic:* 
“*¢ Alii taurinis follibas auras 
“* Accipiunt redduntque.’ ” 

Mr. Seymour now proposed that they should 
now proposed that they should proceed to 
consider the structure and operation of the 
pump. 

* T suppose,” said Louisa, ‘that the pump 
raises water in the same manner as the 
squirt.” 

‘* Exactly upon the same principle,” repli- 
ed her father; *‘ but the machinery is a lit- 
tle more complicated, since its object is not 
to force the water out of the pump, at the 
same end of the pipe at which we draw it in. 
We will, however proceed to the stable-yard, 
and examine the pump; and do you, Tom, 
provide a piece of chalk, in order that I may 
make a sketch of some of its principal parts.” 

The party immediately proceeded; and, 
as they walked along, Mr. Seymour desired 
the children to remember that the weight of 
the atmosphere was estimated as being equal 
to that of fifieen pounds upon every square 
inch of surface; and that the moment the 
water arrived at such a height as to balance 
that pressure, it could ascend no higher: he 
added, that the altitude at which such a bal- 
ance took ‘place was about 32 or 33 feet 
above the su: face.’ 

‘It that be the case,’ said Louisa, ‘the 
pump, of course, can never raise water from 
any well of greater depth than that which 
you state.’ 

‘ Not without some additional contrivance, 
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which 1 shall afterwards exy at pu,” re- 
plied Mr, Seymour. a 
The party had, by this ti e, d at the 


much of 
conven- 
1) chalked 


pump; its door was opened, a 
the apparatus exhibited as coul 
iently exposed, Mr. Seymour 
the annexed sketch upon the st 

‘Is thata pump?’ cried Ton 
certuinly never have guessed | 
tended to represent.’ 





If} the pump in halves, from top to bettom, with- 


drawing of this kind, which is frequently 
used for the sake of explanation, is termed a 
seclion.’ 

Mr. Seymour here took an apple from his 
pocket, and having cut it in twe, observed 
that the surfaces thus exposed presented sec- 
lions of the fiuit. This illustration was un- 
derstood by all present, and Mr. “Seymour 
continued, ‘‘I have here, then, asgection of 
the common household pump. 4 gis the cy!l- 
inder or barrel; Pp the air-tight piston which 
moves, or works within it, by meags of the 
rod; @ is the ‘ suction,’ or ‘feeding 
ceending into a well, or any other 
s the valve, or little door, at ¢ 
the barrel, covering the top of 
pipe; and there is a similar valve jn the pis- 
ton; both of which, opening upwards, admit 
the water to rise through them, but. prevent 
its returning. As this part of the apparatus 
is no less ingenious than it is important, | 
will sketch the valve, or clack, as it is term- 
ed by the engineer, on a larger scale.” 

Their father thea chalked the annexed fig- 
ure; from which its constructiva was render- 
ed perfectly intelligible to the children. 









Mr. Seymour proceeded: ‘‘When the pump 
is in astate of inaction, the two valves are 
closed by their own weight; but, on drawing 
up the piston Pp, from the bottom to the top of 
the barrel, the column of air, which rested 
upon it, is raised, and a vacuum is produced 
between the piston and the lower valve, s; 
the air beneath this valve, which is immedi- 
ately over the surface of the water, conse- 
quently expands, and forces its way through 
it; the water then ascends into the purip. 
A few strokes of the handle totally excludes 
the air fromthe body of the pump, and fills 
it with water; which, having passed through 
both valves, runs out at the spout.” 

‘*] understand how water may be thus 
raised to the elevation of 32 feet, but I have 
yet to learn the manner in which it can raise 
it above that distance,”’ said Louisa. 

‘It is undoubtedly trae, that, if the dis- 
tance, from the surface of the water to the 
valve in the piston, exceed 32 feet, water can 
never be forced into the barrel; but you will 
readily perceive that, when once the water 
has passed the piston valve, it is no longer 
the pressure of the air which causes it to 
ascend; after that period, it is raised by Iift- 
ing it up, as you would raise it ina bucket, 
of which the piston formed the bottom; and 





‘back again in consequence of. the valve, 
\which is kept closed by its pressure. All, 
‘therefore, that is necessary, isto keep the 


_| working barrel within the limits of atmos- 


|pheric pressure; we have then only to fix a 
|continued straight pipe to the top of the bar- 
rel, and to lengthen the piston rod in the 
same proportion, and the water will continue 
to rise at each successive stroke of the pump, 
until at length it will flow over the top of the 
‘pipe, or through a spout inserted in any part 
lof its side. The common pump, therefore, 
is properly called the sucking and lifling 
pump.’ 

The party expressed themselves fully satis- 
fied; and Tom inquired who invented the 
machine. 

‘It is an instrument of great antiquity,’ 
replied his father; ‘its invention is generally 
ascribed to Ctesebes of Alexandria, who 
lived about 120 years before Chg but the 
principle of its action was not undérstood for 
ages after its invention, The ancients en. 
tertained a belief that ‘ Nature abhorred a 
vacuum;’ and they imagined, that when the 
piston ascended, the water immediately 
rushed forward to prevent the occurrence of 
this much dreaded vacuum. Inthe seven- 
teenth century a pump was constructed at 
Florence by which it was attempted to raise 
water from a well to a very considerable al- 
litude, but it was found that no exertion of 
this machine could be made to raise it above 
32 feet from its level, This unexpected eim- 
barrassment greatly puzzled the engineer, 
until Galileo suggested that the pressure on 
the water below must cause its assent into 
the pump, and that according to his theory, 
when it had risen 32 feet, its pressure became 
equivalent to that of the atmosphere, and 
could, therefore not rise any higher; and as 
they did not, at that time, understand the 
construction of the piston valve, the design 
was abandoned. It ie now time to 
your lesson; to-morrow, | hepe we shall be 
able to enter upon the subject of the kite.” 

‘See!’ exclaimed the vicar, ‘here comes 
our friend, the major.’ 

‘I have really veen so engaged, for the 
last few days, in making domestic arrange- 
ments at my new residence, that [ have not 
found any time to call either at the lodge or 
vicarage,’ said the major, ‘ and | much fear, 
‘continued he, ‘that I shall be abliged to 
make another journey to Leadon Be these | 
lawyers are extremely dilatory imtheir pro- 
ceedings; and there is ny friend Wilcox 
conjuring up difficulty afier diffientty, with 
respect to the title of Osterly Paik. The 
worthy man has my interest so deeply at 
heart, that I fear his morbid anxiety renders 
him ye ra i Lee 

‘ And when do you propose to set 
asked Mr. Senaiain ie 

‘The day alter to-morrow, un receive 
some satisfactory letters by the next , 
chaveted aetneers x - ae £m 

The vicar here 











walk to the vicarage, and 
ation the several grave 
been the subject of so much 
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In their way thither, the vicar expatiated, 
with some warmth, upon what he was pleased 
to term ‘the foibles’ of his antiquarian friend; 
he complained of his skepticism upon points 
that were perfectly unquestionable. 

‘You are now alluding, I suppose,’ said 
the major, ‘tothe doubt I expressed reapect- 
ing the authenticity of your leather money ?’ 

‘That ia one of the many subjects, upon 
which I must say you have betrayed a defi- 
ciency in historical knowledge. Seneca in- 
forms us, that there was anciently stamped 
money of leather; and the. same thing was 
put in practice by Frederick Il. at the siege 
of Milan ; to say nothing of an old tradition 
amongst ourselves, that in the confused times 
of the barons’ wars, the same expedient was 
practised in England.’ 

‘You strangely mistake me,’ replied the 
major; ‘I never questioned the truth of these 
historical statements; I know full well that 
numerous substances have, at different times, 
and in different countries, been adopted in 


property. I have already stated tiat cattle 
weie employed as the earliest measures of 
value. We find for instance, in Homer, that 
the golden armour of Glaucus was valued at 


;|a@ hundred, and that of Diomedes, at ten ox- 


en. Among the Indians, cowries, or small 
shells, are used; and the Abyssinians employ 
salt, bricks and beads, for this very purpose; 
the ancient Britons are said. to have circula- 
ted iron rings as money. Ths Hollanders, 
we know, coined great quantities of paste- 
board in the year 1754; and Numa Pompili- 
us certainly made money both of wood and 
leather.’ 


my leathern money, which I am fully per- 


France, who, having agreed to pay our Ed- 
ward the Third the sum of 3,900,000 golden 
crowns for his ransom, was so reduced as to 
be compelled to a coinage of leather for the 
discharge of his household expenses.’ 

‘1 have only questioned the authenticity of 
that specimen which I saw in your cabinet,’ 
replied the major; ‘and so must any person 
who views it through a medium unclouded by 
prejudice, I willstake my whole library to 
a horn-book, that our friend Mr. Seymour 
will agree with me in pronouncing it a frag- 
ment of the heel of an old shoe; let him ob- 
serve the perforation, and say if he can, that 
it has not been produced by a nail or a peg. 
But really. my dear Mr. Twaddleton, you 
have forced me much against my inclination, 
into this controversy.’ 

‘Very good, Sir. very good! the heel of 
an old shoe, forsooth! But I thank you, Ma 
jor Snapwell,’ exclaimed the vicar, with 
some warmth; ‘I thank you, Sir. Your as- 
sertion, while it evinces your own want of 
historical information, establishes beyond 
doubt, the authenticity of my treasure, and 
the triumph of my opinion.’ 

‘Assuredly,’ said Mr. Seymour, with a 
wicked smile; ‘I dare say there may be nu- 
merous holes in this leathern coin; for many 
have been the antiquaries who have, doubt- 
less, pinned their faith upon it.’ 

‘Psha, psha!’ cried the vicar; ‘for once, at 
least, Mr. Seymour, let me entreat you to 
be serious; the subject, Sir, is important, and 
merits your respect. It is from that very 
hole that lam enabled to identify the coin: 
yes, major, from that very hole, which you 
affect to despise, I am enabled to derive its 
principal claim to antiquity. Are we not ex- 
pressly informed, that the leathern money of 
John of France had a little nail of silver 
driven into it?’ 

‘Well, then,’ continued the major, ‘what 
say you to that tell-tale stitch, which I su 
unfortunately picked out with my pen-knife.’ 

‘Admirable ingenuity! most refined sophis- 
try! provoking pervertion!’ exclaimed the vi- 
cat. ‘It is really amusing to observe the 
address with which the prejudiced observer 
distorts every fact to his own advantage. 
Why, bless me, Sir, that stitch is strong 
enough to crag fifily such opponents out of 
the slough of unbelief.’ 

‘Do explain yourself,’ said Mr. Seymour 

‘Explain myself! the stitch speaks for it- 
self, Sir. Were not these leathern coins 
strung together in different numbers, to fa- 
cilitate payments? For, you will admit, that 
it would have been extremely inconvenient 
to have cvined single pieces of leather, of 
different denominations,’ 

The antiquarians had reached the vicar- 
age before the conclusion of their discussi-n ; 
and. as the reader Will probably agree with 
us iv thinking that a question of such grave 
historical importance, ought not to be deci- 
ded without “due care and deliberation, we 
shall afford the disputants a reasonable time 
for their researches, and put an end to the 
present chapter. 


A NEW SOURCE OF WEALTH. 

When the manufacture of pure oil from hogs’ 
lard, in quantities, and qualty to supersede the 
whale fisheries, was predicted only two or three 
years ago, most people were incredulous, and our 
friends of New Bedford and Nantucket, laughed, 
outright. But all doubts are at an end, and actual 
experiments have proved that the Great West can 
supply the world with pork and lard, and from the 
same hogs, by the aid of chemistry, with Whale 
oil, Olive oil, Bears grease, and pure Sperm candles, 
called Srearine. The fcllowing description from 
the New York Tribune, of the manufacture of the 
last named article, will be found interesting. 

{Eastern Argus. 

The manufacture of Lard Oil has opened 
a new source of wealth to the West, and one 
which, as yet, is only on the threshold of 
profitable operation. Not only does it furni-h 
a vent for the immense quantity of lard which 
the West produces and which its capacity to 
produce is unbounded, but it furnishes a ma- 
terial for candles, called Siearine, which is 
destined to supersede tallow and spermaceti 
as lard oil has sperm and olive oils. The 
sullstance is the residue of lard after the 
oily parts have been abs'racted by immen<e 
hydrostatic pressure. [1 is of various quali- 
ties, according to the perfection of the man- 
ufacture. We saw a parcel a day or two 
since, perfectly white, as hard as marble, and 
resembling in all its qualities the purest wax; 
indeed, with the adinixture of one tenth part 
of wax the compound cannot be distinguished 
from it, excepting by the most experienced 
jodges. It can also be so made as closely to 
resemble spermaceti. The quality of Stea- 
rine of which we saw a sa , is worth 20 
cents pet : sperm 
are ad handsome, do not run, are 
harder, and will burn from a quarter to 


















exchange, as conventional representatives of 


‘And yetyou do doubt the autenticity of 


suaded was coined in 1360, by John, king of | 


nger. The price of sperm is now carried round a full circle, and then only 


(30 cents per pound, ‘This fine description of 
_Stearine bas but recently been produced. A 
‘sample in neat blocks has been sent to Eng- 
‘land to try the market, and a large export de- 
maad is confidently anticipated at some future 
day. Of the candles only about 200 boxes 
have yet been made. Several poorer quali- 
ties of Stearine are produced, selling as low 
as6 to 7 cents per pound. The candles 
made from these are worth about 14 cents 
per pound, and are much superior to thore 
made of tallow, which are worth 12 1-2 cents. 
‘Those croakers who have predicted the even- 
tual destruction of all the whales, and a con- 
sequent unilluminated world, will see by the 
above facts that in the boundless Valley of 
the Mississippi we have the means of light, 
both in the shape of oil and candles, from a 
source which cannot well failus. We can 


with candles made of this hogs’ wax—for it 
is wax to all intents and purposes—we can 
very well do without the yield of the sperm 
whale. 

In these articles of Oil and Stearine we 
see another avenue worked by American 
skill and industry by which wealth is to be 
poured into the lap of our Western farmers 
We can produce enough to supply the world, 
and with our advantages, can undersell any 
other nation on the globg. 

(To be Ccn'inued.) 


On Iron and Steel. No. 1. 


By Tuomas Git. 


On the kinds of Iron proper for Cast St+el.— 





the marks(1) and P, termed Hoop L, and 
PL: and the next best are marked * or & 
te. double star, or double bullet. The Swe- 
dish Government ensures the puality of the 
iron according to its mark: and although ma- 
ny other marks are imported by the mer- 
chants, and these the dearest, yet those above 
mentioned ought to be preferred, where cast 
steel of a good quality is required. The 
above marks are on iron made from the Dan- 
nemora or Oregrund ores, which are chiefly 
carbonates and oxides of iron. 

On the conversion of Iron info Sleel.—This 
is effected hy inclosing it in earthern coffers, 
surrounded by, and covered with, charcoal, 
and heated in a proper furnance, (as descii 
bed inthe Transactions of the Manchester 
Society; and in Vol. 1. of the Philosuphical 
Magazine,) until, on trial, it is found to be 
blistered all over its surface, whilst the mil- 
der will be smoother; and great use may be 
made of these indications, in selecting steel 
for various purposes. For cast-steel, due 
care should be taken that the bars are con- 
verted entirely through; as otherwise, great 
difficulty will occur in fusing it, and its qual- 
ity will be impaired. 

Outhe due selection of Steel, afier conver- 
sion. —Here the indications, mentioned under 
the last head, must be employed: for instance 
for hard steel, that most covered with large 
blisters must be chosen; for milder steel, that 
which has smaller ones; and for softer and 
still milder steel, the smoothest must be se- 
lected, and kept apart for fusion into ingots | 
of cast-steel, of those different qualities. And) 
indeed, such a selection ought to be made in 
choosing steel fur any other purpose; as blis- 
ter-steel, or for making it into shear-steel, 
German-steel, &c.; for that kind of steel 
which is fit fur making racors, saw-files, and | 
other hard implements, is by no means ft for) 
saws, sword blades, springs, &c.: the first- | 
mentioned articles requiring steel of a hard | 
quality; whilst the latter should be made of | 
mild steel. 

Oa fusing Steel into wgots. —The steel, | 
after such selection, must now be broken) 
into proper leagths, and put into large cruci- | 
bles or melting-pots, and covered with a 
mixture of quick-lime and powdered green- 
glass, as a flux, and to prevent oxidation: it 
is then fused in a powerfal wind furnace; and 
poured into cast-iron moulds, made in two 
parts, and bound together with screws, or by 
rings with wedges interposed, to forin it in- 
to ingots. of a proper shape for making bar- 
steel, sheet-steel, &c.;—the sharp coroers, 
or angles, being. however, in all cases. remo- 
ved, to prevent cracks in drawing the steel 
into bars; and care being taken to have them 
large enough for the steel to be sufficiently 
condensed for use when drawn into bars, or 
rolled into sheets. 

On working ingols of Cast- Steel into bars.— 
The ingots should be heated onty to a warm 
red, and then be subjected to the blows of a 
heavy forge-hammer; at fir-t moving but 
slowly, until the sponginess of the ingot is 
overcome, and the steel acquires more cohe- 
sion; when the motion of the hammer may be 
increased gradually, and the bars drawn to 
their proper size; but, above all things, over- 
bearing it should be carefully avoided, where 
the good quality of the steel is to be preser- 
ved; not withstanding the greater length of 
time necessary to be employed in this opera- 
tion. 

Oa working Cast-steel—Here the pre- 
cautions, recommended under the last head, 
of Working Cast-steel ingots into bars, ought 
to be particularly attended to; for notwith- 
standing what has been published by Horne, 
in his Essays concerning iron and Steel( 1773) 
in regard to restoring the properties of over- 
heated steel, it is a-fact, that there is no rem- 
edy for this evil; and, therefore, where the 
good quality of the articles is a principal ob- 
ject, we again repeat. that the steel should be 
worked with the least possible heat to forge it, 
notwithstanding the additional ‘tabour and 
time requisite in that operation; and particu- 
larly for the harder kinds, where a little care- 
lessness in this respect would cause the steel 
to fly to pieces under the hammer. 

_ On proving the cones of Cast-sleel.—The 
bars must be carefully heated at one end, and 
drawn down to a proper thinness for bending 
about two inches in length, half an inch in 
breadth, and from one-eighth te one-sixteenth 
to an inch in thinkness, this part must be then 
heated to the proper degree for hardening, 
(of which see more hereafter) and quenched, 
leaving the thick part of the bar still hot: and 
then be blazed off to a spring temper, (which 
will also be hereafter described) and again 
quenched. They are then fit for proving; 
which is effected by screwing about half an 
inch of the small end of the hardened and 
tempered part horizontally, into the chaps of 
a vice firmly fixed toa workbench, and then 
using*the ber as a lever, walking round the 
vice, and bending it, until it either snaps sud- 
denly short on being but little bent,—which 
marks it to he herd; bends until it had been 
carried round a quarters of a circle, ard then 








mild or middling quality; or until it has been 


breed hogs although we cannot whales; and | 


The best iron for this purpose is Swedish, of 


breaks quietly off,—which marks it to be of 


tears asunder, like lead, —which prov, 

"8S it fp 
be of a soft quality, and well ad ipted | 
springs. The bars should now be ace..." 
ly with chalk, or in any other more srimen” 
manner, with either of ihe letters |] > 
S, in order to distingush their qualities “omy 
Hard, Mild, or Soft, at any future beri , 
Should the first essuy oot prove SAtisfactor,’ 
the operation should be repeated; whic, rf 
length of the part hardened and tempered ,.. 
permit; for sometimes the small end Th 
tov thin, of it may be overheated in | 
herdening, or tempering it; which i, ;,, 
likely to happen to the part adjacen; » * 
and when the trial has been Made, the nit 
part so drawn out, may be broken of {; er 
the bars. ™ 

It is evident, that the same methad of o, 
ving the qualities of cast-siee! is appli aL, . 
all the cast-steel sold in the shops: and sure 
every good workinan will now gladly peas 
hinseli of a certain method of assoriine b 
steel, so asto suit the various purposes . 
has occasion to employ it in. And it may |. 
observed, that every of a bar of cast-stee! \.) 
prove of the same qualily as the part prov 
various the different bars themselves May 
be. , 

On hardening Cast-sicel.--Great care \ 
indeed, necessary, in this operation; for, atic, 
all the pains taken in working the steel, {). 
whole fruits thereof may be lust, if il be ere, 
so little over-healed in hardening tl; and there. 
fore, an essay should be made, by hardening 
part of the same bar, from which the articles 
were made: trying first, even below the |i,:. 
dening heat; and if, on quenching, it shoul) 
prove soft, heating ut again a liltle more: ang 
on, by degrees, uatil the proper, or juwes 
degree of heat is ascertained, at which 1 w,) 
harden; —and the same degree of heat si, 
be carefully obshived, with all the artic. 
made from that bar, When the proper de. 
gree of heat is attained the article may (e 
quenched, in ordinary cases in rain wate: 
but, if for saws, or springs, in proper harden. 
ing liquids, of which more hereafier. 

To detect flaws, or cracks, in hardening — 
Warm the article a litile, by drawing it 
through the fire, and then through the sual 
dust on the hearth; and immediately apply , 
little oil all along one side of it, witha feath- 
er: in a short time, the oul will penetrate jie 
cracks, if any exist, and appear on the Oppo 
site side, in dark marks upon the du-t 

In this way, and before much cost has been 
bestowed upon the articles, may such flaws 
be detected; which would alierwards have ap- 
peared when the expensive operations of grin- 
ding, polishing &c. had been performed upon 
them. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Yankee Brape.—This paper, heretofore pub- 
lished in Waterville, where, and in which we al- 
ways found “ Mathews at home,” has been remov- 
ed to Gardiner. ’Tell you what ’tis, Wi!lian—if 
you conform to the customs of the place, your b/ade, 
or its master, will be soon qualified to shave closer 
than ever; a two edged razor won't be a circum- 
stance to it. 





“Tis StanpeR, whose tongue out venoms al! the 
worms of Nile ;” said one of other times, and verily 
we believe him. Why it is that so many who have 
such glaring faults of their own, delight to g!oat ov- 
er the slips of their neighbors is beyond our fec bie 
comprehension. We remeinber to have read, |vng 
ago, an allegory, by an anciecut fabulist, that * Juy:- 
ter at the creation of man gave him two bags, one 
quite small, &nd the other qui'e targe, in which to 
place his own faults and those of his neighbor, leav- 
ing him to choose which of the two thus to appro- 
priate. He chose the large bag for his neighbor, 
and hung it before him, thus having it #)ways in 
sight ; the smaller for himself, which was hung be- 
hind his back.” The moral is obvions. Most e: 
phatically is this true of our day. If some of | 
modern Solomons, whose argus eyes are ever watchi- 
ful over their neighbor and his doings, would but 
just change the position of the bags, and thus watch 
themselves a little more closely, and others a !ittle 
Jess, it would be better for al] concerned. 


ARRIVAL OF THE GREAT WESTERN. 

Latest from Europe.—The steam ship Great Wes- 
tern, Capt. Hosken, arrived at New York at an early 
hour on Monday morning last, having left Liverpool 
at 6 o’clock on the afternoon of the 5th inst. 

The Great Western had on board 121 passenzers, 
and over 200 tons of freight. Her passage was 
made in 15 days and 10 hours. 

The packet ships Virginia, Montezuma, and Hot- 
tinguer had arrived at Liverpool, the Montezum 
having made her trip in 15 days. Her top-gallant 
sails, says the European Times, were not lowered, 
from her departure until her arrival ; and during the 
whole of that time her main-royal had only been 
furled three hours. 

The weather in England had improved. The 
crops had experienced no serious injury, It was 
thought that a fair portion of warmth and sunshine 
would insure an abundant harvest. Gloomy appre- 
hensions, however, entertained. 

No check seems to have been given to the outra- 
ges of “ Rebecca and her children,” in Wales, an! 
their tnovements exhibit a unity of purpose and 4 
possession of accurate information which are soe: 
what formidable. The dragoons are kept continu: 
ally on the alert, but they are always too late. 

n the House of Commons, Mr. Blewit gave no- 
tice of a bill, for the next session, to prevent the 
sovereign of any foreign state from sitting as mem- 
ber of the British Parliament—aimed at the King 
of Hanover. 

The House went into committee of supply—t!e 
first item propesed being £1,381,211, as compenss 
tion for the opiugn surrender to the Chinese by Capt: 
Elliott and destroyed. The sum proposed was very 
nearly equal to the $6,000,000 exacted from tbe 
Chinese, and would amount to £64 a chest. 

Sir Augustus D'Este, son of the late Duke of Sus- 
sex, by his disallowed marriage with Lady August's 
Murray, has, it is said, presented a petition to the 
Queen, his cousin, claiming the titles worn by bis 
father. ; 

John C. Clinton, alias Reed—the person suppose! 
to have committed the forgeries by which 
Messrs. Jacob Little & Co. were such heavy lose" 
—were brought up at the Guildhall for examination 
~ ag 5th inst. but was again remanded until the 
18th. 

There appears to be no truth in the report, that 

had retired into Portugal. On the contr’ 

was still, at the date of the latest telegraphic 
advices from Bayonne—August 1, given in the 10" 
of the 5th—carrying on the bombars: 








The Lords of the T had issued a minut? 
which had been received at Dublin, and a copy for 
warded to every person holding office under Go 
ernment, threatening with immediate dismissal ¢\” 
ry individual who connects himself in any “*’: 
however remote, with the agitation for the repee! 4 
the Union. The repealers will, of coyrse, res*” 
this as a mere brudum fulmen, and laugh at it sco’ 
i European Times. 
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THE FARMER’S HALL. 
Oh! is there aught like the “Farmer's Hall,” 
With its whitened fence, and its poplars tall, 
And its mossied roof of shingles brown; ‘ 
Is there aught like this in the sickly towa: 
Is there aught so fine as summer bowers, 
Of grape and clematis woven with flowers, 
Where often the wild bee with earliest hum, 
Gladdens our ear soon as sol’s rays come ; 
And then the green lawn spread with dandelions 


ay, : 

And oe rill too is near with meandering way, 

The eglantine wild and briar so sweet, 

Oh! when but at farm do we such sights meet ? 

And far in the vale too, may ever be seen 

The kine grazing slowly in pastures so green, 

And the feathered tribe all in the bright stream are 
laving, al 

Even cornfields and meadows seem with life to be 
waving. 

Within are scenes my pen cannot portray, 

There is the neat sanded floor scoure 
every day, F 

The clean cherry table, the “oaken chest” too, 

And cupboards with tea cups and plates of pure 
blue ; 

The looking glass dressed in the wild princess fine, 

The window and mantle with creeping woodbine; 

The flower-pot laden with rose and bell blue, 

The pink and the violet of various hue; 

Aud last, but ngt least, are the fine happy girls, — 

Their cheeks flushed with health, their teeth white 
as pearls, 

And a lip that without affectation can smile, 

A brow free from care, a heart free from gile. 

[Ohio Farmer.) -H B. 
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~ MISCELLANEOUS. 











From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 


THE BOUND GIRL. 
A Tale of Real Life. 


DEEPLY INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE, 








BY SKETCHER. 





CHAPTER I. 


In the drawing room of the most princely 
mansion in Philadelphia, sat Mrs. Marston, 
and her daughter, Amelia, a fashionable 
young lady of seventeen—the former enga- 
ged in reading, the latter in working lace, 
drom a beautilul design which lay before her. 
It was a magnificent apartment in which they 
sat, correspondent with the unlimited means 
of the wealthy merchant, Mr. James Marston. 
The luxurious sofas—the highly finished ma- 
hogany chairs. with their spring-seats—the 
rich soft carpets—the large Freoch mirrors 
in their heavy gilt frames—the superb paint- 
ings that adorned the walls—and tlre many 
other magnificient things that decorated the 
apartment—all spoke of the circumstances of 
its inmates. A bright fire glowed in the grate 
and diffused a grateful warmth throughout the 
room, and whose value was more deeply felt 
as the biting December wind was heard whist- 
ling without, 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Mrs. Marston; as she 
arose from her seat, with the newspaper stil! 
in her hand, ‘I see the Harpers have just 
published anotlier novel, by James. I must 
send Kate for it immediately.’ 
¢ So saying, she left the room. 
moments she returned 

‘Dear me! how cold it is! It makes one 
shiver to leave the fire but for a moment.’ 

She drew her chair nearer the fire, and 
again took up the paper. Shecast her eye 
over it, and read aloud the followiag para- 

rraph:— 

‘We have been informed that a committee 
of benevolent gentlemen have been busily 
engaged these few days past in calling upon 
some of the wealthy. families of our city, for 
the purpose of soliciting donations for the re- 
lief of the suffering poor. It is a praisewor- 
thy undertaking, and they deserve the war- 
mest eulogiums, as also do those who have 
already contributed most munificently. We 
have the names of some of the dunors, which 
we intend publishiug, that the poor may know 
to whom they are indebted, Let the good 
work go on. Remember, that ‘who giveth to 
the poor, lendeth to the Lord!” 

Scarcely had she finished reading wher the 
door bell rang, and, shortly after a servant 
ushered in the Reverend Mr. Warner and 
and Mr. James. The former was the pastor 
of the Episcopal church in which the Mars- 
ton family held an elegantly cushioned pew, 
with a silver plate upon the door, and which 
said pew they filled regularly every Sunday 
morning. The other gentlemen was a leading 
member of the church, and a distinguished 
literary man, 

The usual salutations were gone through 
with, and the gentlemen were seated, 

‘It is very cold to-day, gentlemen,’ obser- 
ved Mrs. Marston. 

‘Very!’ replied the visitors. 

‘Almost too blustering to move from the 
fire. Is it not bad walking through tho 
snow!” 

‘lt is, indeed, madam,’ answered the cler- 
gyman; ‘and you no doubt are surprised to 
find us paying visits on such a day. But our 
object in doing so, is oue that calls for prompt 
ntiention—one that our hearts bid us noi de- 
lay. Simply, it is this, madam. We are 
about raising a fund to be appropriated to al- 
leviating, in some measure at least, the con- 
dition of the poor, and we are now soliciting 
subscriptions. We have called upon many, 
and they have responded willingly to our re- 
quests. Here is the lists of names, with the 
amounts given,’ 

She took the paper, and read it over. Then 
taking a rgd pencil from her belt, she wrote 
upon the scroll, ‘Jane Marston—two hundred 
dollars,’ 

‘There,’ said she, as she put the paper in- 
to Mr. Warner’s hand, ‘I do indeed {eel for 
the suffering poor, and am always happy to 
do what I can for their relief. Theirs isa 
hard lot.’ 

‘Thank you—thank, you my dear madam! 
Yours isa generous heart! And now we 
must bid you a good afternoon, for we have 
mapy calls to make,—Allow us again to thank 
you warnily, Good day.’ And, bowing low 
they departed. : ‘ 

‘How foolish you are, ma!’ exclaimed Miss 
Amelia, when their victims were gone. ‘T'wo 
hundred dollars thrown away for nothing. 
I'd have seen them far enough before I would 


In a few 


"have given them sucha sum,’ 


‘(¥ , my dear, but the  list—the.list! 
rw Mrs. Walton down for a hundred 
_—_Mre, Fitz Lee for seventy-five—Mrs. Dar- 
hundred and fifly—and many oth- 
ers for such sums; but none were there for 

vo hundred. So when the names are pub- 





lished, mine will be at the head. You see, 
my dear, I could not help it, could I 


‘Not ‘certainly not, ma; if that was the 
case,’ 

Oh! what kindness of heart! Vanity had 
taken the golden pencil in her hand, and 
over the signature of Charity had subscribed 
herself to Poverty as one in friendship warm! 


CHAPTER II. 


Searcely had the door closed upon the visi- 

tors, ere it again opened, and a young girl, 
apparently about fourteen years of age, en- 
tered, She was a pretty little creature, with 
a blithe and graceful form, and an innocent 
expression of countenance that gave a beauty 
to her face; which many a daughter of wealth 
might have been proud to possess. But alas! 
what signified that to ber. The Thick, clui- 
sy shoes—the coarse linsey frock scarcely 
reaching below her knees—the rough tow 
apren—-the old slouch bonnet she took from 
her head as she entered—told plainly of her 
station in life. She was a@ bound girl? 
She stopped short when she had passed the 
threshhold, and, with her eyes cast to the 
floor, some minutes in silence, save, ever and 
anon when a sob escaped her bosom —for her 
eyes were red with weeping—and the tears 
coursed each other down her dimpled cheeks. 
A quick shiver ran through her frame, as the 
warmth from the grate came in contact with 
her chilled limbs, for her bare arms and neck 
were blue with cold 

‘Well, Miss, what,s the matter now?’ said 
Mrs. Marston, sharply, rising from her seat 
as she spoke, and approaching the girl. 

The poor thing opened her lips as if about 
to speak, but burst into tears. 

‘What’s the matter, I say?’ reiterated her 
mistress, ‘Where are the books | sent you 
for, eh?’ 

‘Could not help it?—help what? 
have you been doing now, miss? 

‘I lost the—mon—ey, ma’am.’ And again 
she burst into a flood of tears. 

‘Lost the money!’ 

‘Yes—ma—am!’ she answered, brokenly. 

‘You lost the money, did you? Pray what 
did you do it for?? Asked Mrs. Marston, 
white with anger. 

‘Indeed | could not help it ma’am!’ 

‘You coudn’t eh? Well, take that, Mi-s 
and that,’—and she dealt the child a couple 
of blows actoss the face that made her reel 
again. Now be off, and hunt it, Miss Trol- 
lope, and see you don’t return without it, 
d’ye hear?’ 

So saying, she thrust her from the room, 
and shut the door. . 

Verily, ‘Charity covereth a multitude of 
sins/’—This woman had subscribed two hun- 
dred dcllars to the poor! 


What 


CHAPTER III, 


The girl returned to the place where she 
had been so unfortunate as to lose the money 
and, though almost frozen, diligently com- 
menced searching amid the newlyfallen snow, 
Every spot and cranny, where it might possi- 
bly have rolled to, did she rigidly explore 
For fully an hour she continued her endeav- 
ors, but all to no purpose, At length, almost 
dead with cold, she gave up the search as 
hopeless, and returned to Mrs. Marston 
She told ber of her vain search, and explain- 
ed how she came to lose the money that as she 
was pursuing her way to the bock-store, two 
boys suddenly ran against her, and caused 
her to drop it from her hand. Whether they 
had picked it up, or what had become of it, 
she knew not but they could not find it. She 
begged her to torgive her—told her she could 
not help it—it was accidental—but Mrs 
Marston bid her begone and find it, or never 
return, 

Again didthe poor bound girl return to 
the place were her misfortune had occurred 
Again did she renew her exploration of the 
unlucky spet—groping with her stiffened fin- 


lous gaze upon the whitened pavement, until 
her eyes became dim, and she could look no 
more.—She seated her-elf upon a step near 
by, and.gave vent to a flood of bitter tears. 

The sircets were full of people, hurrying 
hither and thither, many of whom passed her 
by unnoticed. Some few inquired the cause 
of her distress, but passed on witheut even a 
word of comfort; others consoled with her in 
a few common-place words of kindness, but 
moved on without offering assistance, and 
left her there still crying and sobbiuge 

At length a carriage came down the street 
towards her. It was a plain but substantial 
equipage, with no footman dangling on behind 
—no gaudy housings and liveried driver yet 
the sleek and spirited coal black steeds that 
pranced before ut, bespoke such appendayves 
not without the owner’s reach. It had almost 
passed when a veice within commanded the 
driver to stop, and, doing so, he jumped from 
his box, and, opening the door, let down the 
steps. An elderly gentleman, of perhaps fif- 
ty years of age, alighted, and, approaching 
the girl inquired the cause of her grief. 

‘What is your name, my girl, and why are 
you sitting here inthe cold?’ 

‘My name is Kate Clarendon. I lost some 
money, and my mistress will not let me. re- 
turn home till I first find it. Oh, lam so 
cold sir,’ 

‘Tell me all about it, my dear, how did you 
comme to lose it?’ 

‘Kate looked up in his benevolent face, and 
felt that she had found one friendly heart to 
sympathize with her, so she told him of the 
manner of her loss, of her returnto Mrs. 
Marston, of her unfeeling conduct towards 
her, and her vain search for the money. 

‘The unfeeling wretch!’ exclaimed the old 
gentleman, ‘and she struck you too?’ 

‘Yes sir,’ sobbed the girl. . 

‘And bid you find it, or not come back ?’ 

‘Oh! yes sir. What shall ldo? 1am so 
cold,’ 

‘And you have no friends, or relations?’ 

‘None, none,’ and poor Kate’s tears burst 
forth with increased violence. 

‘Then you shalt go with me, my dear, un- 
less you would rather not, "Tis a good way 
from the city—my home—but you shall be 
kindly treated.’ 

‘Any where! any where!’ exclaimed the 
weeping girl, and the old man raising her in 
his arms bore her to the carriage, and putting 
her therein ascended himself. The driver 
closed the door, and mounting up on bis box 
drove on, — 
CHAPTER 11. 

Old Time drives fast. Jlis swift chariot, 
with its sightless wheels, and its @iry steeds’ 
has rolled on, and left four years buried with 
the past. It is a lovely summer morning. A 
brighter sun never shone on the quiet town of 





N—, or a bluer sky lovked down on the 


gers amid the snow, and peering with aNX- | 










glassy and romantic stream which f 
tore it. A short distance from the toy 
an eminence that gradually sloped even 
the very side of the river stood & stately ma 
sion. if was of ancient architecture, 
king somewhnt of the Gothic order, and 
parently had stood there for at least a | 
rer ofa century. Vet there was no 
of decay or ruin in its appearance; it wag 
a hale old* geutleman of some three geore 
years and ten on whom, the math 
hand of time is firmly laid, yet doth he sear- 
cely feel the touch. ‘The grounds surround- 
ing the house were beautifully laid out in 
gravelled walks—rich beds of rare flowers, 
and grassy plots, with summer houses and ar- 
bers, forming cool retreats from the summer’s 
‘sun; whilst marble figures and statues, pla- 
ced at intervals throughout the grounds, gave 
to the place a most magnificent appearance. 
Rich fields of fruit and grain, interspersed 
with rustic oottages, extending as far as the 
eye could reach on every side, and which ap- 
pertained to the same estate, told of the good 
old gentleman of Linden Hall. 

Beneath a large arbor of flourishing grape 
that extended from the immediate front of the 
mansion for some twenty yards or more, to- 
wards the river commanding the cool breeze 
that arose therefrom, sat an elderly couple, 
who, like ‘John Anderson my Jo’ and his 
dame, had already began to descend the hill 
of life. Ifthe face is an index of the heart, 
surely their placid and benevolent countenan- 
ces told of good and upright ones, and indeed 
it was even so, for none were more univer- 
sally beloved for their kindness and benevo- 
leace than Col. Liston and his estimable la- 
dy. It was a perfect picture of contentment 
as they sat there, the old gentleman reclining 
in his large, ease chair, his head bared to the 
breeze, and his white silvery locks floating 
adown his neck, ever and anon addressing a 
few words to his companion, as, now and then 
he raised his eves from the newspaper which 
he held in his hand; while she, in her old 
cushioned rocking-chair, leaned leisurely 
back, and alternately pled the knitting ap- 
paratus with which she was employed or re- 
plied to the words addressed her by the Col- 
onel. 

The old gentlemen laid down the paper, 
and sat for some time in thought. At length 
he said, suddenly. 

‘I’ve been thinking of Doctor M.’s orders 
this morning. By zounds! I’d rather stay at 
home than gv to Saratoga.’ 

‘Yes, but you know it may Co you géod, 
my dear, aud besides it will give Kate some 
opportunity of seeidg the world. 1 think 
you had better try it.’ 

‘Well, I suppose if I must I must, and in 
fact 1 don’t mind it so much now, since 
you've mentioned Kate, for it is high time she 
should see somewhat of life. She is a 
dear sweet girl Ah! here she comes’ 

Just then a clear ringing laugh was heard 
—the light bounding of feet, andthe next 
instant a lovely girl of perhaps eighteen sum- 
mers rushed into the arbor, and kneeling 
gracefully at the old man’s feet, emptied her 
apron of a load of wild flowers which it con- 
tained, 
| She was an exquisite creature, with lithe 
‘and graceful form, just rounding into woman- 
hood, somewhat, about the middle height, 
and most symmetiically proportioned. Her 
head seemed cast in nature’s canniest mould, 








and every feature harmonised into one siri- 
king whole. The broad leghorn had fai n| 
back from her head, left her shining curis of 
jet free and unrestrained, and they fell in rich 
inasses adown her neck, aliost burying het 
round white shoulders in their vast abundance 
save ove or two which shaded thaf sweet and 
open brow, so fair and snowy, it seemed like 
breathing marble. The prettiest pair of rosy 
lips that ever tempted one of Adam’s sons 
were Kate Liston’s, and her eyes—those 
deep blue sparkling eyes, so eternally dan- 
cing in every glee—shaded by the longest 
and silkiest lashes® oh! what a world of lan- 
guage was their in tbeir glance. And then 
her complexion, always so clear and beautiful 
but now heightened in its beauty by the re- 
cent exercise which had spread so abundant- 
ly the rich carnation over her damask cheeks 
and her smile—ah! afier all, it was her be- 
witching smile, so full of archness, so Win- 
ning, that made he: what she was—a_ sweet 
and lovely woman. 

‘Only see what aload of flowers I have 
gathered!’ she exclaimed. 

‘Ah you have been taking your usual ram- 
ble this morning, you rogue, eh?’ and the 
old man patted her playfnily on the check. 

‘O, yes, dear papa, Ido so long to ream 
the fields and woods; and I love the fl -wers 
so and the birds, and the streams, and every 
thing in nature.’ 

‘luis your pure and innocent heart that 
inakes you love them ao dear child,’ said the 
old lady.—May you always hold them dvar.’ 

‘Ay, and you too, dear mother, for it was 
you who taught me first to admire all things 
that bore the impress of His hand,’ ani ri- 
sing from her kneeling posture, she threw 
her arms around Mrs. Liston’s neck, and 
pressed her lips fondly upon the old lady's 
cheek 

‘You are agood girl, Kate;’ said Mrs 
Liston, affectionately, ‘and a happy one, too 
I ween.’ Eta) 

‘And if I am happy, I owe it all to you, and 
dear papa,’ replied Kate with a look of grat- 
itude.” ‘Ah! how can | ever repay you both 
for half the kindness | have received at your 
hands,’ 

‘There, there, wev'e enough of that, Kate,’ 
said the Colonel, who liked to do good ac- 
tious, but did not care about hearing them 
praised, But come I have something else 
to talk about. What say you to leaving your 
birds a:.d flowers for a month or two, eh?’ — 

‘Leave Linden Hall!’ said Kate in sur- 
prise. a's 

‘Yes my dear, leave for Saratoga,’ | 

‘For Saratoga! I would rather pas the sum- 
mer here than at any fashionable watering 
place on earth.’ ote 

‘Il’ faith so would I, Kate, but the doctor 
says I must go for the benefit of my health— 
which you know is nothing to brag of— 
so I suppose I must. You know | ¢ 
do without you, andso you, will not h 
tate; besides you will see something 
world, my dear, and perhaps get a : 
—by zounds that’s what I’m afraid of, 
you should fail in love—and, you ¢ 
blush so, my fairy, J only say i/—w 
fine young fellow, he might want to carr 
off, and then what would I do?’ 

‘No fear of that 
benefit, I shall be. 
ga, or any where else. 















| reason? 


| observed th 


eT 





‘Spoken like a dutiful child!” exel 





old gentlemen. ‘But come we must into the 
house, for | hear the bell for breakfast,’ and 
supported by Kate on one side and Mrs, 
Liston on the other, he entered the mansion. 


CHAPTER. Y. . 

It was the season at that most aristocratic 
of all aristocratic watering places—that most 
select of all fashionable rendezvous—Sar- 
atoga. It was the height of the season. The 
place was full, at least so the visitors said 
though the proprietor of ‘Congess Hall did 
not. There was an immense assembly men 
men of wealth, andmen said to be wealthy; 
learned professors and college students; men 
of pleasure and men of leisure, doctors, law- 
yers, officers ofthe army and navy, and so 


forth: a vast amount of pretty women, and! 


some not so pretty; belles with fortunes, and 
some sadly in want of fortunes; old maids and 
young tmaidens; some leaders of the ton, and 
some most essentially led by the ton; mana- 
ging mothers with very marriageable and 
unmarriageable daughters—the last mention- 
ed personages, by the way, in no small quan- 
tities, being more numerous than any other 
class ofthe other visitots—as is always the 
case at fashionable watering places, 

But, asin the heavens, there is always 
some star more brilliant in its brightness than 
the surrounding con-tellations, so in such 
gatherings of le beau-monde there are invari- 
ably some disiingues who are more noted than 
their contemporaries. At least there were at 
Saratoga three of this class of individuala— 
viz: two Jadies, and one gentleman. The 
former, dear reader, were no other than our 
very estimable acquaintances, of subscription- 
to-the-poor notoriety Mrs. Marston and her 
daughter Amelia: the latter, a Mr. William 
Haitley, the orphan son of a distinguished 
southern gentleman, an heir to an almost 
princely fortune; in fact, by far the most ‘eli- 
gible candidate for matrimony’ that had ap- 
peared in the great mart for wedlock in many 
years, Hle was a fine looking young man, 
of abcut three and twenty, neither too slight- 


nor yet too stou'ly built, with an open, ear 


ligent countenance; large, speaking black 
eyes, with a modest yet brilliant expression; 
features not sv pleasingly moulded; witha 
forehead, from which were brushed back rich 
locks as black as jet, and as soft and silky as 
many a fair lady’s ringlets are. 

Many were the manveuvers of anxious 
mothers, and their no less anxious daughters, 
to catch this ‘gold fish’? which was swimming 
so near them in the waters of Saratega. And 
indeed, he was worthy the paticot angling 
which they so devoutly exercised; he was, 
indeed, worth catching, not so much for the 


descending, none less proud than he was, 
and scarce a heart was there that harboured 
envious or malicious feelings ayaint one who 
by his popularity and wealth, was so likely to 
raise them in the breasts of his fellow men, 
The accomplished general is not always 
successful; there are times when his most 
skillul efforts fail to gain him victory. So it 
was with the respective mammas. The for- 
tress they besieged had held out for two 
whole weeks---(1e Mr. Harily had been 
there that length of time)---and as yet showed 
no signs of capitulation. What could be the 


There had been no lack of generalship; it 
had been attacked openly and covertly; all 
the manoeuvres known in the code of onset 








had been resorted to, yet still with no signal | 
of success. 


as his physician ha’) instrueted him to pursue. 
Mrs. Liaon and Kate were the daily com- 
panions of his rides and raimb'es, and when 
the old lady could not accompany bim, Kate 
alone was his devoted companiop. He was 
an early riser, as were the reat of his family, 
and they had often taken a long walk before 
the inmates of the hote! thought of getting 
out of bed. Kate was fond of these early 
strolls, because she loved to listen to the 
morning song of the birds, or watch the sun 
come up from his rosy bed, and because, per- 
haps, (I say perhaps, gentle reader,) they 
were sufe to meet a cettagy young and hand- 
some gentleman, who looked admiringly at 
her, and at whom she blushed so bewitchingly 
that the young mon invariably looked again. 
Still it was not with the impudent gaze of the 
conceited coxcomb, who 
privileged to sture out of countenance every 
woman he meets. There was always a mod- 
est drooping of the eyelids, a respectful ex- 
pression in the clear speaking eye, that 
bespoke feelings sensitive and refined. An 
emotion of pleasure—though why she knew 
not—seemed to pervade her bosom, as morn- 
ing after morning they met in their early 
walks, although no words of salutation ever 
passed their lips, for by an inexplicable fatal- 
ity an introduction had never taken place, 
notwithstanding they had met sv often in the 
fashionable circle of the place. And with n> 
one she would have more readily or willingly 
hecome acquainted. Thus sai! her heart, 
theugh she would have blushed to couless u 
with her lips: Alas, poor Kate! 

At length the old gentleman passed him 
not by as usual, but as they met, cordially 
extended his hand, and warmly greeting aim, 
presented Mr. Hartley to his ‘dear Kate,’ as 
he always called her The young man po- 
liiely saluted her, and Kate, with a maiden 
blush mantling on her, cheeks, returned it 
with a graceful inclination. The Colonel 
had become acquainted with him the prece- 
ding day, and discovered in him the son of a 
valued friend. 
walks, and soon fell into conversation. Need 
it be said to whom the walk that morning was 
a pleasant one?—and to whom it scemed 
shorter than usual? 





CHAPTER VI. 


It was the last ball of the season at Sara- 
tega, and the brilliantly lighted Saloon of 
Congress Hall was crowded to excess.— 
What words can paint how light the hearts, 


or how bright the eyes of those assembled ?— 


tell of the fair and lovely forms, or oumber 
half the witcheries that bound the heart unto 
that scene. 


the quiet peacefulness of the domestic circle 
There are perhaps some exceptions—some 
Mrs. Marstons among them; but glad are 
we to say their number is not legion. Rigit 
charmingly they looked on the present occa 
sion: whether moving in the giddy mazes of 
the dance, promenading the Saloon, or join- 
ing in the gay and witty conversation of the 
little knots gathered about, awaiting the next 
cotillion. But there was one in that assein- 
blage that outrivalled all others: it was Kate 
Liston. She was now moving in the dance 
with Mr. Hartley, and through its intricate 
movements she seemed to glide like some 
lovely vision, How beautiful she appeared, 
and yet how simply dressed: a plain white 
muslin, the boddice of which fitted with ex- 
quisite neatness to her unrivalled bust; slip- 
pers of white satin, which were rather 


To be sure, he had been polite) adorned by her pretty feet than adorning 


and affable to all, every thing that could be |them; a simple ribband of a slight rose tint, 
expected from a gentleman—yet there was a/engirdied her waist; (and she had a waist, 


kind of non-committal manner about him, | had Kate Liston, not after the modern model 


that defied and defeated all the intentions of | to be sure, of a few inches in circumference, 
designing mammas, and besieging demoi- hyt one such as we see in the statue of the 


selles. 


| Medician Venus: a waist one could clasp with 


’ . . . . . . 
There was, however, one mother who was out fear of breaking—an . inviling waist—a 
rather more skilful than the rest—or at least |love of a waist,) and one single diamond, 


appeared to have been so. ‘This was no} 
other than Mrs, James Marston. For soma 


days past, Mr. EHsriley had appeared to pay | her person. 


mere attention to Miss Amelia than to others; | 
| 


large and brilliant, that sparkled on her 
snowy forehead, were all the adurnments of 
And yet how bewitching she 
looked, and Mr. Hartley knew and felt u, as 


whether i! was owing to the management of he beheld her, like some airy sprite, bound- 


the young lady’s mother, in throwing her’ 
more directly in his way, or whether to a| 
preference for the lady herself, was yet to be 
determined. Be that as it may, there were 
already some whispers afloat as to his being 
regularly caught, and Mrs, M. was in great 
glee at the very idea, and was already in- 
wardly congratulating herself upon her most 
superior generalship. 

There had been but few arrivals of note 
within the last day or two, and this, perhaps, 
may have given additional interest to the 
skirmishing operations we have spoken of 
At length, however, tere came a party, des- 
tined to become of consequence, late at 
night, and in a very plain equipage, perhaps 
the most unpretending of the season. 

Next day, there appeared in the parlor of 
Congress Hall an elderly lady and gentleman, 
accompanied by one of the most bewitching 
creatures eyes ever beheld—at all events, so 
said the gentlemen; but we cannot say the 
ladies were half so liberal in thei opinions, 
There was no ostentation in their manners or 
apparel, and yet there was that quiet, unas- 


suming air of gentility in their looks and 


deportment, which bespoke the gentleman 
and lady at once to all, The eyes of all 
were upon them when they entered, and ina 
short time inquiries were flying from mouth 
to mouth as to who and what they were. For 
a long time curiosity was held completely in 
suspense. There were not many gentlemen 
in the room, it being about the time they 
gevetally strolled out, or rode, or took their 
afternoon siesta, At length, however, they 
began to drop in pretty fast, and the spacions 
room soon began to fill, and the most distin- 

ished of the visitors immediately advanced 
towards the old gentleman and paid him their 
most cordial salutations. It was now soon 
known who the new comers were. The 
reader need scarcely be told that they were 
our old friends of Linde Hall. Every one 
was eager to get an introduction to such a 


| wealthy family as they were now known to 
ot | be, pe aps Bl most anxious were Mrs. 
si- | Marston and daughter, notwithstanding 


oung lady, fearing, perhaps, she might spoil 
r plans in regard to Mr. Hariley, It was 
sat. Miss Liston s'arted and seemed 
somewhat agitated when Mrs, Marston was 
ed, but whether it was the easy, non- 
chalant manner of that lady, or the announce- 
ment of a name so distinguished in the fash- 
d, was not known. 


fthe|she seemed to disrelish the beauty of the 







ed away, during which 
himself to such means 





ing to the music of the dance. 

Alas! poor Mr. Hartley was in a strange 
way, so said the discerning mammas who 
had watched his evolutions since the moment 
he had made his appearance in the room— 
aye, watched very closely—for ihey were so 
anxious on his account, they had observed 
him waiting on Miss Liston all the evening — 
athing he had never been known to do to 
any young lady before; they were sure she 
was an artiul, sly thing—that she conlrived 
to tie him’ to her, that she ought to be 
ashamed of herself to make tle gentleman 
her attendant, when it was evident be would 
willingly have been released. 

‘Mr. Hariley seems quite smitten,’ re-. 
maiked one mamma to another. ‘* He has 
been paying very marked attention to Miss 
Liston, this evening.’ 

‘ Humph!’ was the reply, ‘rather say she 
has been paying it to him.’ 

* Do you think so?’ asked the other, with 
a meaning glance, which said plainly enough, 
‘1 think so too,’ 

‘ Do I think so?’ was the repetition—‘yes, 
and more than that, | say she’s a vulgar, for- 
war’ gitl—ain’t she?’ 

This latter question was addressed to Mrs. 
Marston, who had just then joined them. 

‘ Forward!’ exclaimed Mrs. Marston; ‘1 
guess she 1s. See how she laughs and talks 
with him, as if she had known him for years. 
I’ve been watching her all the evening. 1 
suppse she thinks she’s caught him. Oal) 
look! as I’m alive, she’s inveigling him out 
of the room; the piazza’s a beautiful place 
for a tete-a-tete. She'll find it interrupted.’ 
This sentence was spoken rather to hersell 
as she moved away. However, although it 
was spoken ina low voice, it reached the 
ears of a gentleman, an intimate friend of 
Hartley’s, who had been standing near by, 
and overheard the foregoing conversation 
He immediately took a pencil and card from 
his pocket, and inditing a few lines, give it to 
a servant who was passing to hand to Mr. 
Hartley, in the piazza. He delivered it 
immediately, and Mr Hastley read the fol- 
lowing lines : 

Dear Witt—From a conversation I just 
overheard, I apprehend that you and Miss 
Liston will be interrupted in your promenade 
—Mrs. Marston and her daughter, will be 
the cause—they have designs upon you, and 
are jealous of ‘iss L. Disappoint them if 
you can, for they are contemptible. 

Yours, &e. oS 


He slipped the card into his pocket, whilst 


bethinks himself 


They proceeded on their | 


a scornful smile played upon his connteuance 
and turned to resume the conversation which 
had thus been broken. 

They were standing at the north end of the 
piazza, her arm locked in his, looking out 
upon the beautiful scene before them |; 
was a lovely night: the moon shining brightly 
anc with its silver rays softening and mellow. 
ing every feature of the lovely landscape 
before them: the air was fragrant and son 
and touched the brow with a ventleness | ke 
the kiss of early love, whilst music straina 
that floated from the Saloon. stole 
senses with a lulling effect. 

‘Yes, it is a beautiful night,” said Kate, as 
if continuing the conversation, ‘and the last 
I shall spend at Saratoga for the present,’ 

* Do you leave to-morrow, then?’ 

‘Ves, to-morrow we bid farewell, and 
away to our own dear quiet Linden Haji — 
our own happy home.’ 

‘And do you leave Saratoga without regret? 
Is there none here who have made your 
acquaintance, and whom you care about 
leaving?’ said Mr, Hartley. 

‘Oh! yes, there are some—a few—whom 
1 am loth to part with,’ she answered, whilst 
a slight tell-tale blush overspread her face, 
‘ but there are 30 many cold worldly people 
in the mass, and I see so much vanity and 
selfishness that | am sick of it: | shall be 
delighted to get home. But when do you 
quit the Springs?’ 

‘ To-morrow also, and as we both journey 
southward, | hope to enjoy the pleasure of 
your company some distance on the road, if 
agreeable.’ 

* Most certainly. Papa will be delighted 
that you journey with us, and , 

‘ But the sentence remained unfinished, 
for just then the ery of ‘help! help!’ near 
by, uttered in a woman’s voice, startled them, 
und on looking round, they beheld Mrs. 
Marston, with apparent terror depicted ia her 
face, supporting Amelia, who was just inthe 
act of fainting. Mr. Hartley turned away 
his face as if nothing was the matter, and 
commenced remarking upen the beauty of 
the landscape. whilst those from in doors 
rushed out to lend their aid. Kate looked at 
him enquiringly. He understood it, and 
answered — 

‘Do not think me devoid of feeling, or 
ungallant, Miss Liston: the young lady’s 
swoon is not dangerous. | had notice that 
it would happen before it occurred: it shall 
be explained more fully at some future time.’ 

She smiled, and after standing a few mo- 
ments in silence, until the fetntee had been 
removed to the parlor, they passed into the 
Saloon, 

Next day our friends quitted Saratoga. 
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In the course of the ensuing spring, Mrs. 
Marston received the following note in an 
envelope, tied with white favors: enclosed 
was a five dollar note: 

Linpen Harr, May —, 18—. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hartley’s compliments to 
Mrs. Marston, and also to Miss Amelia, and 
hopes that the former has brought the art of 
imunoeuvring to the highest state of periec- 
tion, andthe latter that of swooning to the 
most desirable ultimatum, Mrs. H. 
hepes that the enclosed note will, in some 
easure, compensate for the loss Mrs. Mars- 
fon sustained some years since, through the 
carelessness of a ce;tain Kate Clarendon, 
whom she will no doubt still recollect, al- 
though she did not, perhaps, recognize her 
in the adopted daughter of Mrs. Liston. 

The chagrin of Mrs. Marston may be im- 
agined. We again remark there are many 
Mrs Marstons; but we need not comment. 
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Bah FERS. 
grt MOST ELEGANT, SA:..UBRIOUS and 
WONVERFUL RESTORATIVE, in all diseases 
vi the towach and digestive organs, is the celebsuted 
German ‘tonic and Aroms:tic 
Bitters, 
Prepared by Dr: D. PF. Baanuen, 62 Court st. Boston. 

‘This fine berbal medicine is an ambrosial compound 
of surpassing excetlence and pertection—highly refined 
—extrewely gratetul to the taste—and remarkably war- 
ining, stimulating, and invigorating in all its ellects up- 
on the system, [tis eminently powerful and concen- 
trated, yet as smooth and delicious as the mild: st wine. 

It 1s an anquesiionable and never failing remedy tor 
Impurities of the Blood, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Loss of Appetite, Faintuess and Sinking of the 
stomach, Lowness of Spirits, Weakness, Dizz ness, 
und General Debility of the System. 

It is also exceedingly efficacious in restoring Constila- 
tions broken down by sedentary empioyments, and has 
been extensively u-ed by Clergymen, Editors, Printers, 
Clerks, Sempstresses, and numerous others « hose 
health had been injured by confinement and clo-e ap- 
plication to business. It restores the action of the sto- 
mach, increases the qaantity of blood, and imparts to 
the wan and emmeiated system of the :nvalid the vigor 
and glow of true health. 

The price of this grand restorative is only $1 pr bottle. 

LP lt may be obtained of the f-llowing Agents, and 
of the dealers in .ediciwe th oughoat New England : 

* SAM'L CHANDLER, Winthrop ; Sam'l Adams, 
Hall well ; David Bugbee, Bangor. 3m27 


Thrashing Machine! 


HE subscriber wou'd inform the farming commu- 

nity and pablic in general, that he continues to 
manatfacture his Thrashing Machines of various kinds. 
He woald also tender his sincere thanks for their lib- 
eral and still increasing patronage for the last eight 
years His imp.oved railway horse power, for siun- 
plicity, durability and despatch, is anequalled by any 
one. Ue has also thrashers of different sizes, and sep- 
aratots of the first qualixy and second to none tn use 
and the only separator now in ase within his know!l- 
edge whose title ix andisputed. All of which he has 
on hand and will warrant them to be made of first 
rate materials and te give entire satisfac! ion. 

He has also invented a new, simple and cheap ma- 
chine for separating the straw and light chaff from the 
grain and the grain to fall on the floor and to com- 
plete the cleaning with a common fanning mill. 
This machine will not require much extra power and 
will receive the grain and straw as fast «s the common 
thrasher and save raking off the straw, which all who 
use the commen thrasher find to be very hard work. 
This machine will be froe of patent right as well as his 
other machines. 

Those who are are in want of thrashing machines 
wil! do well to call and examine for themselves before 


parch ising elsew here. 
LUTHER WHITMAN. 
Winthrop, July 18, 1843. 


A. B. LINCOLN & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
BARNABY & MGOER’S 
Pate ut Double Mold-Boaid, ide 
Hi land 
Level Land Plough. 

AND DEALEKS IN 
Hardware and Carlery ; Lron, Steet and Glass ; Sheet 
Lead and Lend Pipe; Cat and Wronght Nails, 
Horse os Perea a“ Brads x mm. — 

and Brass 3 
: Sets, Whips, Beets) Glue, 
Hoes, Xe. 


One Door Nerth of thePost Office, ; 
AUGUSTA, Maine 











A.B. Lincouw, 
Hiram Penxpitros 
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